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JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 





HE name of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, 

though comparatively little known outside 
his native Germany, is yet one which has long 
been dear to the student of literature. The 
audience of appreciative spirits, “fit though 
few,” to which he has addressed himself, has 
ever been enthusiastic in his praise, and this 
audience is increasing day by day. His works 
contain the true germ of immortality ; they can 
never die. A time will come when the whole 
world will know and love them; for a genius 
like Jean Paul belongs not to a single people, 
but to humanity. Like all true, deep thinkers, 
he was in advance of his generation. 

Jean Paul der Einzige, “Jean Paul the 
Only,” his admirers have called him, and with 
reason. It may be doubted if in the whole 
domain of literature there is so original an 
author. He chose an orbit for himself. Eccen- 
tric though it was, it was yet a celestial orbit, 
extending through far-off, boundless realms of 
space, where none could follow him. He has 
been called an intellectual Titan, who piles Ossa 
upon Pelion, and seeks to scale the heavens. 
In his aerial flights he is often hard to be under- 
stood ; but study and patience are the keys that 
unlock the mysteries of his realm, where new 
and ever unfolding beauties will amply repay 
the diligent explorer. 

Jean Paul, as the French would say, labored 
under an embarras du riches. The materials 
at his command were so vast and varied, his 
wealth of thought and imagery was so bound- 
less, that like the Parvenu who has suddenly 
inherited immense riches, he delighted in ex- 
travagance and ostentation. He possessed as 
much gold as others tin. Says one of his 
eulogists: “Shall we then charge him with 
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ostentation because he ate and drank every day 
from golden dishes ?” 

He paid too little heed to the simple and or- 
derly arrangement of the vast treasures heaped 
up in the store-house of his brain, but the gold 
is there, though contained in the rugged ore, 
and from uncouth, often tawdry settings, gleam 
forth jewels fit for a royal diadem. 

His writings are like a primeval forest, tower- 
ing up in its wild, simple grandeur, unpruned 
by the knife, unhewn by the ax, undesecrated 
by the foot of man. In weird, grotesque forms 
the boughs interlace each other, shutting out 
the clear light of day. But he who succeeds 
in penetrating those dim recesses and intricate 
windings, choked up by rank, yet gorgeous 
growths, can not fail to find rest upon mossy 
banks, and refreshment in cool, leafy shades. 

In Jean Paul's works distance lends no en- 
chantment. The further we advance into his 
realm the more we find to love, to understand, 
and to admire. We could wish him less ob- 
scure, yet his meaning unfolds to us as we read, 
and we often learn that it is not he who is at 
fault, but our own narrow understandings. Un- 
like many of his German contemporaries, he 
always has a meaning, and a deep one. 

The little town of Wunsiedel, in Bayreuth, 
claims the honor of having given Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter birth. There he was born 
with the Spring, on the 21st day of March, 1763. 

He was descended from a race of countrg 
school-masters, occupying, also, as is common 
in Germany, the position of subaltern clergy- 
men. Soon after the birth of his son, school- 
master Richter was chosen pastor of the little 
hamlet of Jodiz, and in the boy’s thirteenth year 
was Called to the pastorate of Schwarzbach, on 
the Saale. Each of these livings was obscure 
and humble, affording only a meager income ; 
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but poverty had for generations been the herit- 
age of the Richters, who, accepting with cheer- 
ful hearts the station wherein God had placed 
them, were no less noted for their poverty than 
their piety. A simple, kind-hearted, God-fear- 
ing race, they bore their cross with meekness 
and patience. Poor iu ‘this world’s goods, 
they were rich in faith; having nothing, they 
yet possessed all things. From their small 
store they often found something to bestow on 
those more needy than themselves, and their 
humble deeds of love and charity were known 
of all. 

Jean Paul’s education, while at Jodiz, was 
conducted in a very rambling, inefficient man- 
ner. Pastor Richter having for some reason 
become dissatisfied with the parish school- 
master, attempted to teach his two sons, Paul 
and Adam, at home. But the good pastor’s 
ideas of teaching were of a very antiquated sort. 
He set the lads at work on the Latin dictionary 
and grammar, and kept them day after day 
learning by heart long lists of words they could 
not understand, and dry, prolix rules, about as 
intelligible and useful to them as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. Jean Paul could get no 
books excepting his father’s few theological 
works. These he eagerly devoured, though he 
assuresfus that he did not understand a word 
of them. 

The removal to Schwarzenbach was a fortun- 
ate thing for our future author. Here he was 
sent to a good school, where he studied Latin 
and Greek, and even began Hebrew. He also 
got access to books, réading every thing that 
came in his way, from the profoundest treatises 
on philosophy and metaphysics to ephemeral 
magazines and newspapers, and the most trivial 
romances. Books were his nourishment, his 
delight. They opened a new world before him; 
and even at this early age the desire to be an 
author—to instruct and delight others, even as 
he himself had been instructed and delighted 
by books—was born within his soul. 

When sixteen years of age he was sent to 
the Gymnasium at Hof, the home of his ma- 
ternal grandparents. Here he remained two 
years, under the instruction of an excellent 
corps of teachers. As the poverty of the Rich- 
ter family would admit of no extra outlay, the 
grandparents—people in quite comfortable cir- 
cumstances—gave the lad a pleasant home 
under their own roof, and defrayed all his ex- 
penses. These were halcyon days for the young 
student; but, like most of our halcyon days in 
this world, they were not to last. Ere the two 
years at Hof had ended pastor Richter died ; 
but this event did not recall the son from his 








studies. It only rendered their prosecution the 
more necessary. 

In his nineteenth year Jean Paul entered the 
University of Leipsic, where he soon marked 
out a path for himself. He had been destined 
for the Church, but his wayward fancy soon 
strayed off into the more congenial realms of 
poetry and philosophy. He still read with the 
old avidity, writing out his own diffuse and very 
original speculations upon the subject in hand. 
He became emphatically a self-teacher, receiv- 
ing little aid or guidance from the University, 
which then numbered among its professors no 
men of decided ability. Had he at this time 
desired to enter a profession poverty would 
have forbidden, for things at home were going 
on very badly, and actual want was staring 
the family in the face. The grandparents at 
Hof had died, leaving their favorite child, the 
widow Richter, sole heir to their property. But 
former legacies had reduced the estate, and the 
other heirs contested the will. A tedious law- 
suit followed, which consumed not only the in- 
heritance, but the small pittance left by pastor 
Richter. 

So, instead of aiding her son in his career at 
the University, Frau Richter appealed urgently 
and piteously to him for assistance. Adam, 
Jean Paul’s favorite brother, driven to desper- 
ation by the low ebb of the family fortunes, had 
given up the only ambition he had ever been 
known to possess, that of being a country 
school-master. Concluding that the world and 
fate were against him, he had taken to vagrant, 
idle ways, which ended in enlistment in a march- 
ing regiment, where he soon died. 

Jean Paul was made of sterner and better 
stuff. He looked destiny full in the face, and 
calmly and resolutely grappled with it, resolving 
that if vanquished it should be through no fault 
of his. “ Evil,” said he, “is like a night-mare ; 
the instant you begin to strive with it, to bestir 
yourself, it has already ended.” He knew that 
his widowed mother and younger brothers looked 
to him, friendless and destitute though he was, 
as their only earthly hope and stay, and he re- 
solved to justify their confidence. The young 
man had a high, brave, self-reliant spirit, and 
to such a spirit poverty has no terrors. 

““What is poverty?” he wrote at this time. 
“Who is the man that whines under it? The 
pain is but as that of piercing the ears of a 
maiden, and you hang jewels in the wound.” 

Years after, in the midst of competence, and 
surrounded by the many friends who are sure 
to wait on worldly success, he wrote : 

“Welcome poverty, so that thou come not at 
too lateatime! Wealth bears heavier on talent 
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than poverty. Under gold mountains and 
thrones who knows how many a spiritual giant 
may lie crushed and bruised? I would not for 
much money have had much money in my 
youth. Fate manages poets as men do singing 
birds. You overhang the cage of the singer, 
and make it dark, till at length he has caught 
the tunes, and can sing them rightly.” 

Jean Paul proved his claim to the Divine 
birthright of genius by never losing heart or 
faith in himself. He believed that he had a 
mission in the world. This mission was to 
write books, and books he was determined to 
write, in the face of all ridicule and opposition. 

“The Greenland Lawsuits,” a collection of 
satirical sketches, was his first work, and was 
written in his nineteenth year. He could not 
find a publisher in Leipsic, but one Herr Voss, 
of Berlin, at length accepted the manuscript, 
and gave him sixteen /ouis-d’or for it. The 
young aspirant for literary honors regarded this 
as a wonderful success, and his resolve to be an 
author from this time became fixed and im- 
movable. 

“The Greenland Lawsuits ” did not sell. One 
critic condescended to hold up the book to pub- 
lic ridicule ; the rest of the carping tribe passed 
it by in contemptuous silence. But Jean Paul 
was not to be daunted by neglect or sneers. He 
immediately set to work and wrote another 
book. “Selection from Papers of the Devil” 
was its grotesque title. He ransacked all Ger- 
many for a publisher; but the manuscript re- 
mained on his hands for seven years. During 
these weary years of waiting he worked on 
bravely and patiently. He planned and began 
other books, and wrote essays for the magazines 
and newspapers, only too happy if one was now 
and then accepted. 

The proceeds of his literary labors, small 
and precarious as they were, were dutifully 
shared with the poverty-stricken household at 
home. Though authorship was his main de- 
pendence, he took pupils whenever he could 
obtain them ; but though he worked continually, 
he earned only a scanty subsistence. “The 
prisoner’s allowance is bread and water,” he 
says, speaking of those days; “I had only the 
latter.” 

But he felt within himself the Divine creative 
impulse ; he was sure of his election to the 
author’s high calling, and he would not de- 
spair. Nature had endowed him with indomit- 
able energy, thorough self-reliance, and an in- 
dependence of the sturdiest sort. Conscious 
of his high powers and rectitude of purpose, he 
cared little what the world thought or said of 
him. Though no egotist, he had an abiding 








faith in himself and in his own ultimate success. 
To one who had treated him with haughty 
superciliousness he wrote: “You despise my 
mean name; nevertheless, take note of it, for 
you will not have done the latter long before 
the former will not be in your power to do.” 

At another time he wrote: “I hold the con- 
stant regard we pay in all our actions to the 
judgment of others as the poison of our peace, 
our reason, and our virtue.” 

In 1784 our young author left Leipsic, where 
he found neither readers nor patrons, and re- 
paired to his mother’s home in Hof. “If we 
must starve,” whined the widow Richter, “let 
us starve together.” And so the two meager 
establishments were united. 

Good Frau Richter was a woman of small 
culture and slow wit; one of those “dismal, 
doddering, little souls,” whose vision never ex- 
tends beyond the four walls of their households, 
the petty affairs of which are in their eyes of 
more consequence than the vast concerns of the 
mightiest realm on earth. She had no ear for 
any music higher than that of the spinning- 
wheel, no eye for the beauties of God’s world 
around her, no love for books, or poetry, or 
art. From his mother the gifted son had cer- 
tainly not inherited “the poetic vision and 
faculty divine ””—the high, serene stoicism of 
his nature—his more than Spartan courage. — 

Frau Richter was not a woman who could 
bear misfortune with equanimity. She besieged 
heaven and earth with wailings and complain- 
ings. Every day and hour of her life she flew 
in the face of Providence, and tried to subvert 
the eternal order of things for her own special 
benefit. Forever worried herself, she forever 
worried others ; and these perpetual worriments 
were of a nature so trivial that they must have 
been peculiarly vexatious to her noble, cheer- 
ful, great-hearted son. Yet he bore all pa- 
tiently, well knowing that his mother, tedious, 
uncomfortable, bothersome little soul though 
she was, was yet a good pious woman in her 
way, and would have gone through fire and 
water fur her children. 

This boy, Paul, had always been a sad puzzle 
to dame Richter, but she had e’en let him go 
“his ain gait,” thinking there was a bare possi- 
bility that this eternal scribbling might one day 
amount to something. 

Now that his name was really in the news- 
papers, now that he had even published a book, 
the poor soul could not, for the life of her, con- 
ceive why they did not have more money, and 
was loud and piteous in her complaints and 
lamentations. 

At home Jean Paul could find no peace—in 
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the outside world around him no recognition. 
The dignitaries of Hof society—and where do 
you find people so puffed up with a sense of 
their dignity and importance as in a provincial 
town ?—either ignored the young man entirely 
or treated him with haughty contempt. He was 
not little enough to please these little men. 
The poor, erratic youth, who set himself up for 
an author, was the subject of general ridicule. 
The gentry, incensed at his presumption in at- 
tempting things too high even for his betters, 
passed him by with supercilious sneers, while 
the common people jeered at the young man, 
who, lowly born as themselves, sought a career 
out of the beaten track in which they—every 
whit as good as he, they were sure—were well 
content to tread. 

Never did man work under greater disad- 
vantages. His library, upon his removal to 
Hof, consisted of twelve volumes in manuscript, 
all carefully transcribed by his own hand. There 
were plenty of books in Hof, but the clerical 
and official dignitaries who possessed them 
never thought of such a thing as offering to 
loan one to young Richter. The desires and 
aspirations of the youth were well known, but 
not a soul in Hof ever raised a finger to help 
him, and he was too sturdily independent to 
ask favors. 

In the time of his greatest need Jean Paul 
received the offer of a very good position as 
tutor in a family, a place he had before very 
acceptably filled; but he refused the offer, de- 
claring that authorship was his legitimate vo- 
cation, and by authorship he would stand or 
fall. 

He knew that the Divine art to which he had 
given himself would accept no divided love. In 
his own words, written at a later day, we find 
embodied the great idea which guided his life, 
consoling and sustaining him in the darkest 
hour of adversity. 

“The great artist at that hour when, like 
Moses, he stands face to face with his God, and 
from the mountain of the Eternal Law receives 
his art, must forget his lower life, with its pleas- 
ures and sorrows; and, while he mounts to 
heaven, the earth, with its petty realms, must 
shrink beneath him, until at length, lost in 
clouds and distance, it vanishes from his sight.” 

Near the close of his life he said: “ When I 
look at what has been made out of me, I must 
thank God that I paid no heed to external mat- 
ters, neither to time nor toil, profit nor loss. 
In this way the unimportant series of moments 
has been changed into something higher that 
remains.” And unheeding the scoffs and neg- 
lect of a world which, in all ages, has perse- 





cuted its teachers and reviled its prophets— 
ignoring all else in devotion to his God-given 
art—the poor author wrote on in his loneliness 
and obscurity. Sustained and cheered by the 
warmth and light of the world within, what to 
him were the frosts and darkness of the world 
without ? 

The Richter domicile at this time contained 
only one room, which served for kitchen, parlor, 
sleeping-chamber, and all else. Here, amid the 
clatter of pans and kettles, the hum of his 
mother’s spinning-wheel, and the cooing of his 
brother’s tame pigeons, nestling in the dusky 
rafters overhead, Jean Paul composed works 
which Germany has long regarded as classic— 
works destined for literary immortality. 

The extreme poverty of the household may 
be inferred from the fact that Frau Richter, be- 
sides performing all the domestic drudgery, was 
obliged to eke out their scanty income by spin- 
ning, though the proceeds of her labor at the 
wheel never reached a sum higher than four 
shillings a month! 

In 1798 a publisher was found for the “Se- 
lection from Papers of the Devil.” The book 
had few purchasers, and was by no means a 
success. But Jean Paul was not a whit dis- 
couraged. This simple, tender, joyous young 
soul, was yet strong as adamant, fixed in its 
purpose as the eternal hills. He went to work 
more bravely and persistently than ever, and, 
in 1793 another literary venture was sent forth 
from the one-roomed domicile at Hof. “The 
Invisible Lodge” was its title, and it was re- 
ceived with decided marks of popular favor. 
Courage, patient toiler, the final triumph is just 
at hand. The obloquy that for ten long years 
has attended the vanquished is about to yield 
to the glory of the conqueror ! 

In 1796 “Hesperus,” a novel of wonderful 
power and beauty, with many hopes and fears, 
was launched from that squalid little room at 
Hof, and, unlike its predecessors, sailed straight - 
into the haven of public favor. In fact it took 
the literary world by storm. The critics were 
unanimous in its praise, and Jean Paul, like 
Byron, awoke one morning and found himself 
famous. From this time poverty and neglect 
became forgotten words to Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter. The highest and most cultured circles 
of Germany received him with open arms. His 
name was upon every lip; his brave, loving, 
and beautiful words had found an echo in every 
heart. Princes and princesses, recognizing him 
as of a race higher than their own—even of the 
blood-royal of genius—delighted to do him 
honor. 

But the simple, upright soul, that had so 
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nobly borne adversity, was unspoiled by pros- 
perity. Jean Paul was a man who never fawned 
around the great, or looked down upon the 
lowly with disdain. He was a lover of his fel- 
low-men, and to him every human being, high 
or low, rich or poor, bore the impress of the 
Divine. The lowly and the oppressed ever 
found in him a true, sympathizing friend. 

Just after Jean Paul’s great success the widow 
Richter died. But her life, so long clouded, at 
eventide became light. Her last days were 
made happy by the dawning fame and fortune 
of her son, and she felt that, full of humiliation 
and sadness as her life had been, the glory and 
greatness of the child she had given to the 
world would atone for all. Jean Paul always 
spoke reverently and tenderly of his mother. 
“Unhappy is the man,” he says, “to whom his 
own mother has not made all other mothers 
venerable. O thou who hast still a mother, 
thank God for it in the day when thy soul is 
full of happy tears, and needs a bosom wherein 
to shed them.” 

Soon after the mother’s death the family 
establishment at Hof was broken up, and Jean 
Paul, feeling the need of change and relaxation, 
visited various places. Every-where he was 
received with great distinction, for the critics 
had pronounced him a star of the first magni- 
tude in the literary firmament, and to their 
verdict all the people had said amen. 

In 1793, at Berlin, he met a Miss Caroline 
Mayer, daughter of a learned, honorable, and 
many-titled professor at that place. To this 
lady he offered his heart and hand, which were 
unhesitatingly accepted. The married pair, 
united by sincere respect and affection, lived 
together in great peace and happiness. The 
husband in his writings bears ample testimony 
to the many virtues of his wife, and to the 
elevating, refining influence she had upon his 
character. 

In 1802 our now famous author removed with 
his family to Bayreuth, where he lived in the 
enjoyment of a governmental pension until his 
death, in 1825. 

Of the three children born of this marriage 
two survived their father; but the only son, a 
youth of great promise, died in 1821, while yet 
a student at the university. Jean Paul never 
recovered from this blow ; yet he bore the great 
bereavement with Christian patience and resig- 
nation. 

His last years were clouded by almost total 
blindness, but no murmur was heard from his 
lips. The revision of “ The Componer Thal,” 
a treatise on the immortality of the soul, occu- 
pied the closing days of his life. Death sur- 





prised him while yet at the work, and the incom- 
pleted manuscript was laid upon his bier, as a 
throng of sorrowing friends and citizens bore 
his honored remains to the grave. 

To Jean Paul death had no terrors. It was 
the calm, peaceful close of a life which had 
borne rich sheaves, and was fully ready for the 
Master’s garner. No horrible, mocking scep- 
ter, no grim, inexorable tyrant, came to loose 
the bands of life for him ; but an angel, smiling, 
beautiful, and crowned with stars. Death was 
to him the great liberator, who unlocked the 
doors of the earthly prison, and bade the freed 
soul, so long bowed down by chains and dark- 
ness, enter into the joy of its Lord. 

A little before his departure he wrote these 
words; “ There will come an era when it shall 
be light, and man will awaken from his lofty 
dreams, and find his dreams still there, and 
that nothing is gone save his sleep.” ‘That era 
had now come to him. 

In Germany great honor was paid to his 
memory, and his death created a profound sen- 
sation among men of letters throughout the 
world. All felt that not only an intellectual 
giant, but a sincere Christian, a good, true man 
had departed. 

The works of Jean Paul are many and varied, 
embracing a wide range of topics in philosophy 
and the ded/es-/éttres. Soon after his death they 
were collected and published in an edition of 
about sixty volumes. He regarded “Titan” as 
his best work, but the popular verdict seems to 
be in favor of “ Hesperus.” 

A lofty, devout sentiment characterizes his 
writings. He was a moral author. “ Never 
did he trick out hateful sins with the flowers of 
his words; never did he cover an ignoble affec- 
tion with the gold of his eloquence.’* 

The purity of his life equaled that of his 
works. A deep, reverent spirit pervaded all he 
wrote; and yet it is difficult to decide what 
were his peculiar religious beliefs and aspira- 
tions. 

No man ever had a deeper horror of infi- 
delity or atheism. “No one in creation,” he 
says, “is so alone as the denier of God. He 
moves with an orphaned heart that has lost its 
great Father by the corpse of Nature. The 
whole world lies before him like the Egyptian 
sphinx of stone half buried in the sand, and 
the All is the cold, iron mask of a firmless 
eternity.” 

Jean Paul was a wonderful dreamer, and his 
dreams, though conceived in his waking hours, 
have all the vividness of the real visions that 
come to men in sleep. One of his dreams, a 
composition of strange, appalling beauty, is the 
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best known, and perhaps the grandest of his 
writings. It is a dream of the universe without 
a God. He. says, in reference to it, “If ever 
my heart were to grow so wretched and so dead 
that all feelings which announce the being of a 
God were extinct there, I would terrify myself 
with this sketch of mine. It would heal me 
and give me my feelings back.” 

In humor, that rare gift proceeding so much 
more from the heart than the head, Jean Paul 
excels all other German writers. His humor 
is of a deep, subtile nature, and always kindly, 
He is a perfect master of irony and sarcasm, 
but he takes care that these missiles shall be 
directed only against persons and institutions 
that deserve them. Once launched forth, their 
flight was swift, their aim sure, as many could 
testify to their sorrow. 

As a writer he is full of faults—many charge 
him with affectations. But let his faults be 
what they may, in all his productions we recog- 
nize the deep, original thinker, the large, gener- 
ous heart, the pious, reverent soul of the true 
artist and the good man. The time is coming 
when he will be better known and understood. 
Says Borne, “ He stands smiling at the gate of 
the twentieth century, patiently waiting until 
his laggard people follow him.” 

Physically he was a great, strong man, 
healthy, jovial,, and possessed of wonderful 
powers of endurance. The cast of his features 
was irregular and original, corresponding with 
that of his mind; but their mild, benignant 
expression gave evidence of the goodness of 
his heart. He was the gentlest, simplest, most 
unostentatious of men. Child-like in his own 
nature, he delighted in the society of little chil- 
dren, who all loved him dearly. He was pas- 
sionately fond of flowers, and was scarce ever 
seen walking the streets without a flower in his 
breast. He loved Nature with a passionate, all- 
absorbing love, and was wont to pass whole 
days in the open air. With Nature he held 
close and fond communion; from Nature he 
drew his inspiration. To him she breathed a 
language known only to the poetic ear; to him 
she unfolded beauties visible only to the poetic 
eye. As has been said of him, “He not only 
loved Nature, but he reveled in her, plunged 
into her infinite bosom, and filled his whole 
heart to intoxication with her charms.” 

We will close this desultory sketch of him 
whom the world lovingly and familiarly calls 
“Jean Paul,” by quoting the words of one of 
his German disciples : 

“To those who diligently study them, Jean 
Paul’s writings are sacred books, in which we 
find: hope ‘and consolation, earthly nourishment 





and heavenly manna... He solves a thousand 
riddles which had perplexed us. He interprets 
the feelings of our inmost souls. In the hour 
of sorrow he is.a brother who entices us from 
our tears. He is the priest of the right. Love 
is to him a holy flame, and right the altar upon 
which it burns. He is the poet of the lowly, 
the singer of the poor. Ah, how often do we 
long to lean upon his breast, and weep out our 
tears of thankfulness and love! 

“But we will not praise Jean Paul; we will 
weep for him. Admiration pauses, love is dumb. 

“ A high priest who prayed for us in the tem- 
ple of nature, he has departed within the veil, 
and our devotion has no more an interpreter. 

“From heaven he came, on earth he dwelt, 
our hearts are his grave. The spirit has van- 
ished, the word remains, And in whatever 
heaven he wonders, upon whatever star he 
dwells, he will not in his glorified state forget 
his beloved earth, nor the dear mortals who 
have laughed and wept, and loved and suffered 
with him.” 
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THE TWO COUSINS. 








CHAPTER IIL. 
? HATTIE, Hattie! for patience’ sake do 
go smooth your hair and change those 
Shoes! If you only knew what a fright you 
are, I’m sure you would not be so careless.” 

Hattie paused at Mrs. Holeman’s look of dis- 
may, and glanced furtively at the well-worn 
shoes which had so offended her aunt’s sense 
of neatness. The strings were broken and the 
toes rather more than rubbed, giving one the 
impression, in fact, that they were about to part 
company with the soles altogether. But Hattie 
was a lover of ease and comfort, and quite in- 
dependent enough to don her old shoes when 
so disposed, and besides, the child really felt 
more at home when, to use her own expression, 
she “wasn’t fixed up.” Her busy fingers set 
themselves to work at once, trying to reduce to 
some kind of order the tangled locks which 
certainly looked as if they had been enjoying a 
frolic with the wind. 

“ Where have you been for the last hour, and 
where is your hat?) Were you not told to wear 
it always when out of doors?” asked Mrs. 
Holeman. 

“My hat? O, yes—why I did have it on 
awhile, but you see I was trying to see how 
high I could throw it, and it got caught in a 
tree.” 

“I don’t think that was very proper employ- 
ment, Hattie, and from your looks one would 
suppose you had been engaged in the laudable 
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occupation of running a race with those rude 
boys there on the lawn.” 

“And so I have, auntie,” replied the child, 
looking up with a mischievous sparkle in her 
bright eyes, which contrasted well with the rosy 
flush which the vigorous exercise brought to 
her cheeks. 

“ Hatty Greer, you don’t mean to tell me 
that you really would engage in such unlady- 
like sports !” 

“Why yes, auntie; it’s capital fun, and I’m 
not a lady yet nohow; of course I sha’ n’t run 
races with boys then,” and as if quite satisfied 
that her logic had settled the matter, she turned 
to leave the room, displaying, as she did so, an 
unsightly rent in the hem of her dress. Mrs. 
Holeman raised both hands in dismay. A look 
of surprise and perplexity appeared on her 
countenance, and an accent of displeasure 
marred her usually pleasant voice as she called 
her to return. 

“In a minute, auntie; let me get Kitty first; 
she is sleeping on the porch in the sun; it will 
be such fun to wake her up,” and she bounded 
out into the hall. 

“ Hattie,” cried Mrs. Holeman, “did I not 
call you to me?” 

“ Why yes, auntie, and I'll come in a min- 
uté,” replied Hattie, with a look which seemed 
to say, What more can you ask? 

“IT am accustomed to being obeyed at once, 
and when I say come I mean now, not when it 
suits your own convenience,” 

“Dear me, how very particular,” responded 
Hattie as, with a hesitating step, she came back 
into the room and took up a position just inside 
the door. 

“]T don’t mean that you are to put the entire 
length of the room between us when I call you. 
You will please close that door and come here.” 

Without a word Hattie obeyed, and came and 
stood quietly beside Mrs. Holeman, a look of 
great wonderment shining from out her eyes. 

“ Hattie,” began Mrs. Holeman in a firm yet 
not unkind tone, “have you never been taught 
to obey ?” 

“ Why, yes, auntie, to be sure we all minded 
Aunt Mary.” 

“Yes, but did she noi require prompt obedi- 
ence; did she permit you to take your own 
time, and obey only when you were disposed to 
do so?” 

“Sometimes we did that when Aunt Mary 
was busy; you see she could n’t always attend 
to us, and then we just ’tended to ourselves.” 

“ Too busy to watch over the training of her 
children,” echoed Mrs. Holeman; but the words 
died away suddenly, for an undefined shadow 





of her own neglectful past arose before her— 
though she had attended. to the personal and 
physical wants of her children, had she not 
neglected the one thing needful? A sense of 
her own unworthiness asserted itself as slie 
asked herself, “ Who am I, that I should sit in 
judgment upon another ?” 

“There were so many, you know, and you 
can’t think what a heap of things she had to 
do,” put in Hattie; “she used to say she knew 
she neglected us, but she could n’t help it.” 

“Did she not teach any of them to help her?” 

“Tilda used to help; O my! what sight-o’ 
work she used to do; but she’s big, you know, 
and strong.” 

“Tam sure the rest of you were old enough 
and strong enough too, for that matter, to have 
been of some assistance to your aunt had you 
tried.” 

“We did sometimes,” said Hattie with grave 
simplicity, “but we was more bother than we 
was worth, and so got sent out in the garden or 
up stairs to be out of the way.” 

“ And that is how you learned to be so rudé 
and untidy. Were you never told that you 
ought to be more careful about your dress and 
manners !” 

“Laws, no! why you”— 

“Don’t use that expression, Hattie; remem- 
ber you are to forget all such unladylike phrases. 
I am going to try to correct all these faults, and 
first of all I wish you to understand that I must 
be obeyed.” 

“That’s just what I’ve heard Aunt Mary 
say a hundred times,” said Hattie with a know- 
ing laugh. 

“Did you not just say you usually obeyed 
only when it suited you to do so; how is this?” 

“ Why, you see, sometimes she didn’t care 
much, and sometimes she did; she’d get out 
of patience, you know, and be just tearing mad, 
and ”— 

“ Hattie!” 

“ Ma’am.” 

“What did I just say about such uncouth 
expressions; will you never break yourself of 
them ?” 

“I forgot, auntie; I only meant she was 
angry, you know, and then she ’d just fly at us 
and say she would n’t be minded if she had to 
wring all our necks, and then you see we would 
just keep out of the way awhile till she for- 
got it.” 

“ Hattie,” gravely said Mrs. Holeman, “it is 
not right to repeat any thing of that kind; your 
Aunt Mary had a great deal, to trouble and 
annoy her. We must overlook all these things 
now, and think only of the great kindness she 
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has shown you in caring for you to the best of 
her ability all these years. Don’t think or 
speak unkindly of her again.” 

“] don’t, auntie; I do love her dearly,” and 
the affectionate heart of the child was touched 
at once. 

“She is well worthy all the affection you can 
give her, Hattie; her cares were numerous and 
her time too fully occupied to bestow as much 
upon you as was needed. Your education has 
been neglected, and I am anxious now to repair 
this neglect. Can you sew, Hattie?” 

“O yes, auntie, first rate; cousin ’Tilda 
showed me how; but Aunt Mary said once I 
made stitches sometimes like cat’s eyes; you 
could see them in the dark.” 

“ Well, then, I am sure there’s great room for 
improvement. And now about your studies; 
how far advanced are you?” 

“ Well, I reckon about like the rest of them.” 

“ That’s rather an indefinite answer, Hattie; 
how long have you been going to school?” 

“TI don’t know as I could say, auntie; we 
‘only went in the Winter; they didn’t have no 
school ’cepting then, because in the Spring and 
Summer-time: the boys had to work on the 
farms, you know, and they did n’t think the girls 
was worth keeping up the school for.” 

The child’s simplicity provoked an amused 
smile, but her aunt only said, “We must inquire 
into your intellectual attainments more closely 
by and by. I mean to send you to school soon, 
but must first ascertain in what you are most 
deficient. And now, Hattie, as 1 said before, 
you must be careful about your appearance. I 
want you to cultivate the habit of being neat, 
and remember that you are never to appear at 
the table or in my presence at any time with 
your hair in such an unsightly condition as at 
present. Your shoes, too, must be neatly fast- 
ened, and as for that particular pair don’t let 
me see them again; and your dress must be 
carefully arranged. Do you understand now 
what I require?” 

“Yes,” replied Hattie, looking longingly out 
of the window, as if impatient to be released. 

“ And now,” resumed Mrs. Holeman, “how 
do you account for that shocking rent in your 
dress ?” 

“ That,” said Hattie, looking down; “ O, Jack 
Wynne put his foot through it.” 

“ And pray how came he to do so?” 

“Why, you see, auntie, I was swinging on 
the gate and caught it on a spike and tore a wee 
little place, and then Jack came past and said 
he just knew he could beat me in a race down 
to the next corner.” 

“Hattie, just fancy how you looked engaged 


in any thing so rude on the public street. I’m 
really ashamed of you.” 
“ Pshaw, auntie, nobody didn’t look. I got 


a tumble, though, and Jake helped me up, but 
somehow or other he put his foot on my dress 
and away it went right through. Indeed, I 
could n’t help it, auntie,” and she began indus- 
triously to repair the mischief by pinning up 
the unsightly tear. 

“ Hattie,” exclaimed Mrs. Holeman, “ that is 
a practice I can not tolerate for a moment; 
take out those pins immediately, and never re- 
sort to any such indolent means of repairing 
that which requires the use of the needle.” 

Slowly Hattie drew out the pins one by one, 
loth to give up her customary way of mending. 

“And, Hattie,” continued Mrs. Holeman, 
“never again indulge in any such rude sports; 
they are not at all suitable, and I can not allow 
it. Go now to your room, and dress yourself as 
neatly as you know how. Mary will give you 
any assistance you need; she will wait upon 
you whenever it is necessary. And before you 
come down to tea I want that dress carefully 
mended.” 

“QO, auntie, not to-day; won’t to-morrow do 
as well? It’s so pleasant out there,” and the 
pleading eyes turned again to the open window. 

“No, I want you to learn to sacrifice your 
own feelings and desires for something higher 
and nobler than self-gratification.” 

Poor Hattie looked as if she did n’t just com- 
prehend all this, nor understand why it was that 
the task must be accomplished at once. She 
stood quite still, hoping her aunt would relent. 
Mrs. Holeman took up her work, and her skill- 
ful needle was soon busy fashioning the beauti- 
ful flowers, leaves, and delicate vines of the 
embroidery pattern upon which she worked. 
In the mean time strange ideas came thronging 
through Hattie’s active brain. She fancied her- 
self ill-treated, and great tears gathered in her 
eyes. After a few moments silence Mrs. Hole-. 
man quietly asked her why she waited. “You 
will have no time to lose,” said she, “or you 
will not be ready for tea, and I have before told 
you you must be punctual. Your uncle does 
not approve of tardiness at any time, especially 
at the table.” 

“T don’t want to,” pouted Hattie sullenly. 

“ Hattie; go at once,” replied her aunt. Hat- 
tie made no reply; she stood irresolute a mo- 
ment, then swallowing a great sob, which filled 
her throat almost to suffocation, she hastily left 
the room. Running quickly upstairs to the 
pleasant room she called her own, she threw 
herself on the little bed and gave free vent to 





her fancied sorrows. ‘ Auntie don’t love me,” 
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she sobbed, “and I don’t know how to mend 
the dress. Aunt Mary would n’t make me do 
it either, and I won’t try,” and a fresh burst of 
tears and choking sobs surged up from her 
young heart. For some time she wept on, talk- 
ing to herself the while ; then fainter and fainter 
grew the sobs, giving place at last to long quiv- 
ering sighs. Gradually calmness and languor 
stole over her, and soon all was forgotten, for 
Hattie was asleep. The afternoon wore slowly 
away. The sun disappeared in the west, and 
again the shadows of evening gathered over the 
city. Busy feet were hurrying homeward, and 
still Hattie slept. Mrs. Holeman wondered at 
her long absence, and still more at the silence 
in her room, for Hattie was rarely quiet for any 
length of time. At last she stole quietly to the 
door and looked in. There lay Hattie, her 
head resting on one arm and the tears still wet 
on her cheeks; one refractory foot had man- 
aged to entangle itself inthe folds of her 
dress, and now appeared through that unfortu- 
nate rent, tearing it almost beyond the possi- 
bility of repair. Mrs. Holeman stood irreso- 
lute; should she wake her and require her to 
perform the task for which she was sent to her 
room, or was she not yet too young for this; if 
so, how were all these errors ever to be amended. 
As she stood there a long sigh again escaped 
the lips of the sleeping child, and a movement 
of the restless feet produced still further mis- 
chief. “ Poor child!” thought Mrs. Holeman, 
“every thing is so different here from the free 
life to which she has been accustomed; the 
confinement is naturally irksome; we must have 
patience.” Just then Hattie gave unmistakable 
signs of waking; the brown fingers busied 
themselves in vigorously rubbing the sleepy 
eyes, till the great dark orbs succeeded in as- 
serting their power to open again upon sur- 
rounding objects. She arose to a sitting pos- 
ture and languidly looked about her. In a 
moment she was conscious of her aunt’s pres- 
ence, but gave no sign; next she caught sight 
of the increased damage done to her dress, and 
quietly removed her foot from its unfortunate 
imprisonment, yawned, and rubbed her eyes 
again as if scarcely yet awake. 

“ Hattie,” said Mrs. Holeman. 

“Ma’am,” responded Hattie. 

“Ts this the way you obey when sent to do 
what I require ?” 

Hattie made no reply, and Mrs. Holeman 
repeated the question, but with no better suc- 
cess ; evidently Hattie had no intention of being 
in the slightest degree communicative. Mrs. 
Holeman was troubled, and knew not how to 
proceed. She talked quietly, however, of the 





wrong she had done, and expressed her sorrow 
that she should have given her so much trouble. 

Hattie in the mean time’ sat on the side of her 
little bed looking quite unconcerned, except for 
a flash now and then of her eyes, and the sullen 
expression of her countenance. She sat swing- 
ing her feet back and forth in the most inde- 
pendent fashion imaginable. 

“To think,” continued Mrs. Holeman, “that 
it is now almost tea-time, and you in no proper 
frame of mind for mingling with the family, 
besides not being dressed to go down as I 
desired ; but, more than all, see how you have 
disappointed your helpless Cousin Clara, who 
expected you to go with her for a walk before 
tea. I am grieved that—” 

“QO, auntie, auntie! I did n’t mean to dis- 
appoint her; I am so sorry—poor dear cousin, 
I forgot it, I did indeed!” and the poor child 
burst into a flood of repentant tears. The 
thought of having been the cause of bringing 
sorrow or disappointment to her blind cousin 
seemed more than she could bear. Her inde- 
pendence vanished, her obstinacy was gone, 
and she was ready to do any thing, every thing 
to repair her errors. At this moment Clara 
appeared, attracted by Hattie’s voice ; the re- 
pentant child sprang toward her, begging her to 
forgive her, and wait till she dressed. Away 
she flew to make preparations, and calling the 
maid to her assistance, begged her to make all 
possible haste. In an almost incredibly short 
space of time she had completed her toilet, and 
appeared in the parlor with Clara’s hat in her 
hand, looking as neat as her aunt could have 
asked. She put Clara’s hat over the bright 
hair, smoothed back her curls, and, imprinting 
a loving kiss upon her lips, put her little hand 
in hers, as was her custom to guide her steps. 
Mrs. Holeman looked on, well pleased with 
such devotion to her blind daughter—for this 
she felt she could almost forgive all her wilfull- 
ness and errors, whatever they might be. As 
she drew Clara toward the door she turned and 
kissed her hand playfully to Mrs. Holeman, 
who was quietly watching them. 

“Hattie,” said she, “what about the dress 
you were to mend before you came down ?” 

“Now, auntie dear,” replied she coaxingly, 
“don’t say a word about that dress now, and 
I promise I will never run another race, nor 
swing on another gate as long as my name is 
Hattie Greer.” 

“Well,” laughed her uncle, who was an amused 
listener, “I really don’t think there is much 
danger of your doing so after you lose the name, 
so I fancy you are all right now for life.” 

“Indeed, auntie,” said she earnestly, “I will 
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try my best to mend it to-morrow. You see 
I’ve made it so much worse now, it will take 
twice as many stitches as at first.” 

Gently leading Clara down the steps, they 
started for their walk, leaving the Colonel and 
Mrs. Holeman to talk at their leisure of the 
good and evil characteristics which struggled 
for the ascendency in the heart of their neice. 
Such scenes were of frequent occurrence. Mrs. 
Holeman was sometimes almost in despair, and 
again quite elated over signs of improvement ; 
yet, as. a general thing, Miss Hattie had things 
pretty much ‘her own way. Clara possessed 
more influence over her than any other member 
of the family. A word from her carried more 
weight than did half an hour’s talking by others; 
it came finally to be understood that the child 
was to be her particular charge, and given over 
to her. management. In discussing the subject 
when alone, one’ morning, Mrs. Holeman ex- 
pressed her fears that the task would prove too 
great for Clara. 

“Mother,” replied she, “I have often won- 
dered of what possible use a blind girl could be 
in this busy world, except to furnish occupation 
for others in taking care of her; but now, if I 
have any influence over Hattie, let me exert it 
for her good; she loves me, and will not will- 
ingly give me pain; if my affliction renders 
me dear to her,.and causes her to feel that she 
should never grieve me by word or deed, then 
perhaps this is to be my work, and God will 
help me to accomplish it I know.” 

“Indeed, my dear, it does seem that you 
can accomplish more than your father or myself, 
for though I believe she loves us all, yet that 
rebellious spirit so often predominates I am 
almost discouraged ; do as you will, but if at 
any time it troubles you, give up the task.” 

“But, mother, would not that be in direct 
opposition to the teachings which bid us never 
grow weary in well doing?” 

“ But, Clara, your strength must not be taxed.” 

“Do not fear for me. I need employment, 
besides it is a labor of love, I feel that I owe 
something to her for the kindness and real 
womanly care which she takes of me. Why, 
mother, it is really affecting to see the watch- 
fulness with which she regards my steps. I 
can not see it, but I can perceive it in her 
movements, and the anxious tone in which she 
warns me of any thing in our path—every stone 
must be removed out of my way, and every 
change of weather noticed and guarded against. 
Indeed, there exist many noble traits in her 
heart, which. time. will develop,” and Clara la- 
bored ‘earnestly. indeed for the good of the 
orphan child. . She desired that her daily lessons 





be read to her, and always was ready to assist 
her in them; having been a hard student her- 
self before being bereft of sight, she was well 
prepared to guide her young charge through 
the labyrinths of knowledge. As Hattie im- 
proved a portion of each day was spent in read- 
ing to Clara from some favorite book, by which 
means both were enabled to derive pleasure 
and profit. If Hattie felt inclined to rebel at 
any time, in order to carry-out any project of 
her own, one look at the sweet, patient face and 
sightless eyes was sufficient to overcome it all. 
One thought of that constant darkness acted 
as a charm to drive away self-will, and produce 
in its stead an ardent desire to help her bear 
the burden. That she did not readily overcome 
all the faults peculiar to her disposition we 
must admit. Faults so deeply sown are not — 
easily uprooted, but that she daily tried to gain 
a firmer foothold upon the good, and lessen the 
grasp of evil upon her heart, was seen and 
appreciated by all. There were times, how- 
ever, when she would forget her good resolu- 
tions, and by some act of rudeness or indul- 
gence of temper, it would seem that the gates 
once opened, all the old evils came thronging 
like a sudden resistless tide over her, and sweep 
away in one overpowering flood all the work of 
months. The trouble over, however, a reaction 
was sure to take place, when, with tears of 
repentance, she would strive to efface the wrong, 
and labor more earnestly to overcome in future. 
One morning Mrs. Holeman had occasion to 
go out early, leaving Clara to Hattie’s special 
care, a trust which Hattie usually delighted to 
fulfill. 

“Now, Hattie dear,” said she, “don’t leave 
Clara alone; she is not well to-day, and needs 
to be kept interested, and I am sure you can do 
that?” 

“Yes, auntie, I ’ll read, or talk, or sing, any 
thing she wishes.” 

“I can trust you, Hattie,” replied Mrs. Hole- 
man as she left the house, feeling quite confi- 
dent that Clara would not feel lonely during her 
absence. 

Hattie ran out on the lawn for a book she 
had left under a tree, intending to return at 
once to Clara. Several children were engaged 
in playing some laughable game in front of the 
gate, and Hattie ran down the steps to see 
what it was. It was very amusing, and soon 
our Hattie was as fully absorbed in it as they. 
An hour passed before she was aware of it. 
In going back to the house she caught sight of 
her hat still swinging from the branches of the 
tree where it had lodged when she was playing 
there several. days before. 
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“What a shame to leave it there,” cried she, 
“T can get it myself 1’m sure.” 

“O, don’t try, you will fall,” said a little girl 
looking over the fence. 

“Bah ! who’s afraid? not I,” said she. “I’ve 
been in many a tree a heap higher than that. Up 
at Aunt Mary’s we used to climb the trees to 
pick cherries and all the nicest apples. 1’m used 
to it,” and utterly regardless. of all the lectures 
she had received on “appearances,” with. the 
agility of a practiced gymnast she sprang up 
from branch to, branch, and was soon seated on 
a strong bough near the top of the tree, shout- 
ing in childish delight to those below. At this 
moment a carriage passed, from the window of 
which a lady leaned forward and took a critical 
survey of the scene. 

“I declare,” exclaimed she to a companion, 
“if there isn’t that little Hottentot of Mrs. 
Holeman’s ; did you ever see any thing to equal 
that?” and the lady pointed to the child upon 
her lofty perch. ‘ Well,” continued she, “ be- 
fore 1’d be pestered like that with the children 
of my poor relations I would put them into 
some asylum.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Wells,” replied her companion, 
“you don’t mean to say that little heathen is 
any relation to Mrs. Holeman ?” 

“Why, yes, they say it is her niece, and she 
is the most singular looking child you ever 
saw, always up to just such a freak as this 
which you see. I passed a few days ago and 
found her mounted upon the gate-post, as if to 
guard the premises—a pretty specimen of hu- 
manity indeed !” 

“IT am surprised that such a woman as Mrs. 
Holeman would undertake the management of 
such a child. She certainly seems to have been 
raised thus far in the backwoods.” 

“She did come from the country somewhere, 
so I’ve heard, and 1’m quite sure her present 
position proclaims it to be a fact. She’s a very 
odd-looking creature, too, with such great eyes. 
Dear me, they seem to see every thing at a 
glance.” 

“You have seen her, then ?” 

“Yes, she was with the family at church on 
Sunday, and it was easy to see she had never 
been used to any thing; one would suppose, 
to see her now, that she belonged to some 
strolling player.” 

And they drove on, pausing at last before 
one of the principal stores, where they alighted. 
On the threshold they were met by Mrs. Hole- 
man. 

“Ah! good morning, Mrs. Holeman,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wells. “We just passed your 
home, and, dear me, are you not. afraid 





that interesting little niece of your’s will’ be 
killed ?” 

“Killed, Mrs. Wells—how? Why do you 
ask that ?” 

“OQ, because she seems to be so exceedingly 
high-minded, and so excessively fond of lofty 
positions.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Wells, I am at a loss to-under- 
stand you.” 

“Ah! is it possible you are not aware of the 
child’s propensity for mounting gate-posts and 
seating herself among the branches of your 
trees? I’ve seen such displays of ber ruling 
passion upon more than one occasion.” And 
the lady bowing gracefully moved on, exulting 
in having placed an arrow to rankle in the 
breast -of the proud Mrs. Holeman, who stood 
for an instant overwhelmed with confusion, the 
old pride rising again in her heart! Recover- 
ing her self-possession she quietly left the 


store, and, entering her carriage, was driven 


quickly home. As they drove up to the gate 
what was her dismay to see Miss Hattie play- 
ing ball with Jack Wynne, the identical hat, 
looking much the worse for its exposed con- 
dition to sun and rain, tied on her head. | Call- 
ing her to her, she quietly asked if Clara was 
asleep? Hattie hung her head, making no 
reply. The question was repeated a little more 
sternly ; and she was finally obliged to confess 
she did not know, and had not even seen her 
since Mrs. Holeman left her. Overcome with 
shame and regret she ran to the house, nor 
paused till she had gained her own room. 
Thete she sat down and thought of all that 
had passed. All the morning gone and not 
one moment spent with Clara, who had been so 
cruelly left alone to pass the long hours in dark- 
ness and solitude, while she had been indulg- 
ing in forbidden pleasures. How inexcusable 
seemed her conduct, and how severely did she 
blame herself now. Mrs. Holeman thought 
best to leave her to herself, knowing by ex- 
perience that self-examination would prove far 
more beneficial than reproaches.. The day 
passed, and still Hattie kept her room. She 
was entirely alone too; no one came to speak 
to her, and she felt that she had incurred the 
displeasure of the family, and could not but 
acknowledge to herself that her punishment 
was just. At last, when the darkness of night 
came on, and she had cried till the fountain of 
tears seemed almost exhausted, the door opened 
softly and Clara entered. Guided by the sound 
of Hattie’s low sobbings, she crossed the room 
and stood beside her. Drawing her close to her 
side, she placed the weary, aching head upon 
her breast, and kissed her tenderly, saying, 
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“Never mind it now, Hattie dear; I am sure 
you did not intend to do wrong—it shall all be 
forgiven and forgotten.” 

In an instant Hattie’s arms were round 
Clara’s neck, and the trembling voice begging 
forgiveness, promising amendment, ‘and ex- 
pressing great sorrow for it all. For an hour 
they sat there in the darkness, each giving and 
receiving comforting, reassuring words of affec- 
tion. Then Clara rose, and taking Hattie’s 
hand said, “Come Hattie to mother.” 

Hand in hand they descended to the parlor, 
where Mrs. Holeman was sitting alone. Clara 
led Hattie to her; the child understood the 
blind girl’s wish, and, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, begged her aunt to forgive the errors of 
the day. Glad to see this sign of repentance, 
and feeling that the child had at last achieved 
a great victory over self, she kissed her as she 
spoke words of pardon and encouragement. 
Never again did Mrs. Holeman have cause to 
reprimand her for offenses of like nature. So 
salutary, indeed, were the lessons of that day, 
that she seemed to be continually watching her- 
self, and guarding against her faults. To Clara 
she confided her hopes and fears, expecting 
counsel and strength. 

As time passed on, and the years multiplied 
over Hattie’s head, Clara discovered that deep 
within her heart great treasures lay hidden, 
which would eventually bring forth fruits of un- 
told value. This she endeavored to cultivate 
and foster. When reading the Book of God 
daily to Clara, there seemed to be such increas- 
ing earnestness and true faith in her manner 
that Clara questioned her frequently upon such 
topics to draw out her views and feelings. To 
her great joy she found that she had implicit 
confidence toward God, and perfect faith in his 
promises. She first began to read the Word 
because it gave pleasure to Clara; but soon it 
became dear to her for its own blessed truths 
and precious promises. These she would pon- 
der in her heart, and ask questions upon, which 
often surprised and delighted Clara, since they 
so Clearly proved that the seed sown was really 
bearing fruit. 

“Cousin Clara,” said she one evening, when 
they were enjoying their usual walk, “I never 
read those sweet passages about Christ healing 
the sick, and restoring the blind to sight, but I 
wish so earnestly he were now upon earth, and 
could put his hand upon those dear eyes, and 
give to you the rich blessing of sight ;” and the 
affectionate girl looked up into the face of her 
cousin with such a depth of love in her own 
dark eyes, it would indeed have gladdened the 
blind girl’s heart could she have caught the 





sweet expression. In her patient way she 
answered, “In his own good time, Hattie, I 
shall see, not the things of earth, since in all 
probability that boon will never be mine ; but, 
thank God! I shall see the ‘King in his beauty,’ 
and gaze with unveiled eyes upon the glories 
of heaven.” 

“Thank God for such a hope!” responded 
Hattie, tears of mingled joy and sorrow filling 
her eyes. Many such conversations took place 
between the two, and to all Hattie’s questions 
Clara had ever a satisfactory answer. 

As time passed on, and Hattie grew up to 
womanhood, nothing could exceed her devotion 
to her; she seemed to feel that to her she 
owed a debt of gratitude she could never repay, 
since the labor bestowed upon her had been 
one of love freely given, without hope of other 
reward than the good it would eventually bring 
to the orphan. Many visits had been made, 
during these years, to the old country home, in 
company with Clara; for Hattie could not be 
induced to part with her for a day; while Aunt 
Mary and the children had passed many a 
pleasant hour in the home of their city friends. 
Truly thankful was Aunt Mary now that she 
had parted with Hattie, since she, after many 
struggles and prayers, had at last developed 
into a noble woman, possessed of superior edu- 
cation, and many excellent qualifications for 
leading a useful life. Clara had not only guided 
her through the mazes of that knowledge which 
pertains to earth alone, but had also pointed 
her to that which fits not only for time but 
eternity. 





AMERICAN HOTELS. 
FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


HERE is no city in the United States, 

however small it may be, which has not at 
least two hotels. And yet, from one end of the 
Union to the other, these establishments are. 
alike, if not in the footing on which they are 
maintained, at least in the manner in which 
they are conducted, and the mode of life which 
one traces in them. The hotels in the large 
cities—the only ones of which I shall speak— 
are usually immense parallelograms, on which 
space four or five stories have been raised, 
sometimes of brick, sometimes of blue granite, 
often of marble, forming an imposing front, 
pierced with from seventy to a hundred and 
twenty windows. They have the dimensions 
of a large public institution, the freedom of en- 
trance and motion of a station, and the mag- 
nificence of a palace. The city always numbers 
them among its most beautiful and spacious 
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edifices, even if they are not incontestably the 
most remarkable. A large National flag floats 
above their principal entrance. For that matter 
the starry banner spreads its undulating folds 
above all public edifices. I was agreeably sur- 
prised by it on landing in New York, and I 
asked one of my friends if it was a holiday in 
the city. 

“No,” he replied; “but during the late civil 
war we adopted this custom, and we still pre- 
serve it.” 

’T is, then, when the Union was endangered 
by the rebellion of the slave States, the citizens 
of the North, by a spontaneous impulse of pat- 
riotism, gave to the winds the flag of the Union, 
as if to assert their firm determination to pre- 
serve it. And it was not only above the city 
that the Federal flag was seen; the Protestant 
newspapers, such as the Christian Intelligencer, 
and religious societies, such as the Bible So- 
ciety, printed it then at the head of their col- 
umns, then on the covers of the New Testa- 
ments, which they distributed gratuitously to 
the soldiers. This representation was accom- 
panied by patriotic devices and couplets, such 
as the following: 

***T is the star-spangled banner! O, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave !’”’ 


** Our country’s flag, with hues of blood, 
‘Telling forever as it waves, 
How, side by side, our father’s fought, 
And died to plant it o’er their graves.” 


“ For right is right, since God is God ; 
And right the day must win: 
To doubt would be disloyalty ! 
To falter would be sin !’’ 

You must excuse me for not torturing my 
mind to find a transition which will lead me 
back gracefully to American hotels. We have 
lost sight of them while contemplating the star- 
spangled banner; but as it floats above them 
we have only to lower our gaze to find them 
again. 

What a fall! Our astonished eyes rest upon 
a carriage of the seventeenth century, a heavy, 
ugly, uncomfortable vehicle, standing before the 
door of the hotel. What does this anachronism 
mean? It is the stage of American hotels, 
which is also in this country the means of con- 
veyance in those regions where there are neither 
railroads nor steamboats. It carries the tourist 
slowly over the rocky roads which climb gradu- 
ally, winding through pine forests, the abrupt 
acclivities of the White Mountains. Beyond 
the Mississippi it jolts the traveler conscien- 
tiously to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
But here four strong horses, preceded by im- 
mense leaders, draw it over the desert roads 
across the prairies, enameled with wild flowers. 





I imagine that the Americans, instead of re- 
placing this relic of the seventeenth century by 
a heavy diligence, prefer to build railroads as 
quickly as possible in order to pass without 
transition from the relic to the railway carriage. 
But why do the hotels preserve them? It is 
decidedly the most inconvenient of vehicles. 
It contains nine seats in a single compartment, 
three in front for ladies, whose crinolines have 
not been provided for, three in the middle, and 
three behind. Those in the middle are sepa- 
rated from the others by strong leather straps, 
which are extended transversely from one end 
of the coach to the other, after the places before 
and behind are occupied. If destiny places you 
there, between the backs of one set and the 
knees of the others, console yourself, you are 
little worse off than they. Those behind have 
a view of six backs, which sway about ungrace- 
fully. Those in front have, like you, for their 
sole support, a strap at their backs. All, in 
short, unfortunate victims of the relic—you have 
so little space, you are so crowded that recipro- 
cal blows from elbows in aching sides are the 
consequence. Once more. Why do they have 
this relic instead of a spacious omnibus, well 
cushioned, well lighted, and well hung? If, in- 
stead of being in America we were in England, 
or even in France, I should say that it is out 
of respect for the customs of the past. The 
hotels preserve the coach as the city of London 
preserves them, for its mayor and its aldermen ; 
as the Parliament and the Court of St. James 
preserve the forms and customs of other days 
for their great solemnities ; as the Court of the 
Tuilleries preserves the short breeches, and all 
monarchs the costume, more or less faithfully, 
of the old monarchies; as certain individuals 
persist in demonstrating peremptorily, if not 
their real merit, at least the prosperous state of 
their finances, or the nobility of their names by 
the perukes of their lackeys. But the intelli- 
gence of these Americans is not sufficiently de- 
veloped for the worship of old things, nor the 
taste for sumptuous official masquerades. They 
only want all that at the theater to amuse them. 
They maintain, these Vandals, that it is only 
savages, infantile nations, or nations relapsing 
into their second childhood, who need glittering 
tinsel to enforce their belief in power, majesty, 
nobility, merit! They say that a manly people, 
the people of the future, ought to respect their 
chiefs and their magistrates too much to de- 
mand that they should dress for their aston- 
ishment and amusement. That if distinctive 
signs are necessary they should be simple, dig- 
nified, and grave, not fantastic and ostenta- 
tiously ridiculous. Thus—frohk pudor /—think 
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and speak the Americans. If, then, they pre- 
serve the stage-coach it is evidently either to 
make a change from the railroad and steam- 
boat, or to make sensibly evident how superior 
are our means of locomotion to those of our 
fathers. 

From the coach to the hotel is short and the 
transition natural. But before’ entering the 
American caravansery, what does this exhibi- 
tion of boots at the windows of the ground- 
floor mean? It means that these gentlemen 
are taking their ease after the manner of their 
country, seated on a ‘chair, their heads on its 
back, their feet higher than their heads on a 
bar placed for this'purpose across the window. 
In default of this bar they take the table, a 
stand, or the mantel-piece. I ought to say here 
that this mode of reposing is not as common 
in America as certain travelers assert. It isa 
fact, however, that many Americans are fond 
of it, and practice it every-where except at 
church or in the evening. One day I went to 
make a call upon one of my friends, the secre- 
tary of a large association. One of the clerks 
pointed out the door of his office to me. I 
knock. “Come in,” cries my secretary from 
within. I enter and find him upset upon a 
chair which he balances on its two hind feet by 
the aid of his long legs, which are extended 
vertically against the shelves of a book-case, to 
which he presented the soles of his boots placed 
exactly opposite a Shakspeare. 

“ How are you, my dear Mr. Vascal ?” he said, 
extending his hand to me without changing his 
position. 

“More secure than you,” I replied, smiling. 
“T am very much afraid that you will break 
your head against the floor.” 

He burst out laughing, and replied, “O, we 
Americans are accustomed to these exercises 
in equilibrium.” 

Another time I was in a railroad car. Sud- 
denly bang! I turned my head quickly to the 
right, and saw a great shoe at the height of my 
shoulder. At the same instant bang! again. 
I turned to the other side. It was the com- 
panion of the shoe on the right which was 
placing itself, it also on the back of my seat, 
as if to form a pendent to the other. I arose 
indignantly to apostrophise the wretch. He, 
half asleep, did not notice it. He had not acted 
maliciously, but quite naturally, without saying, 
“Take care,” or, “T beg your pardon,” as we 
cross our legs. I was sorry for him, and 
changed my seat. 

I have tried this position when I was alone 
in my own room, in order to discover what the 
Americans find so agreeable in it. I gained 





thereby a headache and a pain in the back. 
Evidently there is nothing comfortable in it, 
and I conclude that since the Americans have, 
nevertheless, adopted this means of repose, it 
can be only from an excess of misdirected 
vanity. They must have thought heroes rest 
upon one foot, the natives of Australia lying 
upon their breasts, the Orientals with their legs 
crossed, Europeans seated and with their feet 
upon the ground, we will also have our way, 
and they have adopted that in which the means 
of locomotion are on a level with or even above 
the organ of thought, no doubt as a symbol 
that with them conception and execution are 
equal, or even that their execution surpasses 
conception. 

This mode of repose is, if not proper, at least 
practicable for men. American ladies have 
been obliged to invent another. Strange, but 
true, they have found it in motion. They rest 
in their rocking-chairs, or as the ship or the alba- 
tross on the moving winds. An American house 
which does not contain a rocking-chair is scarcely 
to be found. The trade done in these balancing 
chairs, placed on two long wooden arcs, is con- 
siderable. The city of Troy, on the Hudson, 
has gained through this branch of manufacture 
great celebrity and a large fortune. I must 
acknowledge that, for my part, I like this inven- 
tion of rocking-chairs very much. Their move- 
ment, which one can increase or slacken, is an 
aid to thought. But, on the other hand, noth- 
ing is more irritating than to see others rocking 
when one can not do it one’s self. 

And the hotel? We are there. We enter at 
once. Here is, at first, the hall entrance, an 
immenseé space, so vast that the sound of the 
footsteps are lost, with benches or divans along 
the walls, pyramids of luggage ready for. de- 
parture, a long counter where the head of the 
establishment figures surrounded by clerks. The 
crowd is composed exclusively of men, coming, 
going, talking, smoking with perfect freedom on 
the echoing pavement. This hall is the center 
of several others; that is, the reading-room, 
where there are newspapers in profusion ; the 
billiard-room, where one sees as many as twenty- 
five games continually in progress; the bar- 
room, where the wines, the liquors, and the 
beer, which are consumed in haste while stand- 
ing, are paid for at once; the dining-room, with 
its immense tables and its hundreds of chairs ; 
the telegraph office for all countries in the 
world and for several places in the city; the 
railway office for the whole of North America ; 
finally, the stand for the library and the apothe- 
cary’s, the hair-dresser’s, and the furnishing 
stores. Except the dining-room the whole of 
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the ground floor is literally public. Any one 
can lounge there at his leisure from day-dawn 
until midnight. To tell the truth, this ground- 
floor, with its bar-room, its reading-room, and 
its billiard-room, is the American café, with the 
liberty of coming there without calling for any 
thing. At least half of the people whom onc 
elbows there do not belong to the hotel. The 
shops have a second entrance upon the street 
with a fine front. 

Apropos of the apothecary and the hair- 
dresser we must make a remark. In the shop 
of the former there is always in America a com- 
plete assortment of artificial mineral waters, 
Saratoga, Ballston, Bedford, Vichy, Bareges, 
Spa, Ems, Nanheim, etc. They are kept in a 
marble fountain divided into as many of closed 
basins as they contain sorts of water, each of 
which is furnished with a spigot. For six, 
eight, or ten cents you can drink as you pass a 
glass of mineral water, or you could enter a 
drinking-saloon to take a glass of ale or liquor. 

The hair-dressers’ shops, if not those of the 
hotels which possess a bathing establishment, 
at least all the others, have one or several apart- 
ments connected with them furnished with a 
bath-tub, shower-bath, and an assortment of 
brushes for the disagreeable friction of the 
body. Besides those of the hotels and _ hair- 
dressers’ shops there are in America no bathing 
establishments, no doubt because each private 
house contains a bath-room. 

I said that the hall of lost footsteps was fre- 
quented only by men. I might have said the 
same of the whole ground-floor of the hotel. 
Ladies are never seen there. The tobacco ren- 
ders it impassable for them. For them there 
is, therefore, a private door, ladies’ entrance, 
which leads directly from the street to the first 
floor, while the gentlemen gain it from the hall 
of lost footsteps by an immense and superb 
marble stair-case, or by an elevator, a perpen- 
dicular railway, as the Americans call it, which 
goes up and down incessantly, stopping on each 
floor of the hotel in succession to take and 
leave people. 

The parlors, which are on the first floor, rival 
in size and splendor those of the most magnifi- 
cent palace. The carpets, the hangings, the 
mirrors, the furniture, the chandeliers, come 
from the first manufactories of Europe, or from 
no less skillful American artificers. But al- 
though they are as public as the rooms on the 
ground-floor, these parlors are generally de- 
serted. The men prefer the reading-room or 
the bar-room, and the ladies their bed-rooms, 
for they feel lost in these vast, cold, solitary, 
sumptuous apartments. The Americans are 





reserved; at least when they do not know each 
other, or have not lived together long enough, 
they never speak a word. Parlor life is, there- 
fore, impossible in a hotel where there is a 
crowd but no society. Near these sumptuous 
deserts, which are called drawirg-rooms, some 
hotels have now established libraries, where 
the boarders can find amusing and instructive 
books. For instance, there is a hotel at San 
Francisco which possesses a superb one con- 
taining several thousand volumes. 

Bed-rooms, the number of which varies from 
three hundred to a thousand, occupy the other 
floors of the building. Their doors, surmounted 
by a movable square of glass, open on wide 
and long corridors, from which various stair- 
cases ascend and descend. A stranger notices 
three things in these rooms; the chimney, which 
is only an imitation, or the lack of a chimney. 
The room, like the whole hotel, is warmed by 
hot air. 7 

After the chimney the white marble wash- 
stand, where two spigots supply you at all hours, 
one with hot, the other with cold water. This 
water is carried by a waste-pipe out of the house, 

Finally, the third noticeable thing is a card, 
on which you read that you are not to keep 
money and jewelry in your room, but deposit 
them in the office of the hotel. Only in this 
case will the proprietor of the hotel be respon- 
sible for their value. A second notice follows 
the first: “The washing of linen in this room 
is strictly forbidden.” I never could under- 
stand the reason for this prohibition until after 
the first time I sent my linen to the wash. The 
laundress’s bill had only one price for every 
article, great or small—forty centimes.* At 
this rate one can well imagine that many ladies 
and even gentlemen would be tempted to wash 
their collars, cuffs, and handkerchiefs in their 
rooms. Besides the economical reason they 
are invited to it by the facilities which surround 
them. There is the marble basin, whose pure 
waters, hot or cold as you choose, can be re- 
newed without inconvenience. There is, in Sum- 
mer, the window, and opposite the movable 
square over the door, which would furnish a 
current of air to dry the linen. In Winter 
there is a heated mouth to transform the cham- 
ber into a drying-room. In short, an exasper- 
atingly restrictive measure reigns in the hotels 
which tends to make a wash-house of the bed- 
room, and a laundress of its tenant. 

Being unable to reconcile myself to paying a 
daily impost of one franc, forty centimes on my 
cleanliness; that is, forty centimes for a false 





* About eight cents. 
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collar, eighty centimes for a pair of cuffs, and 
forty centimes for a handkerchief, I conceived 
the idea of giving my linen to one of the city 
laundresses, whose address I found in the Di- 
rectory. But I was informed that these laun- 
dresses were forbidden to enter the hotel. If, 
therefore, I persisted in my project, it would be 
necessary for me to take away my dirty linen 
myself, and bring it back afterward when my 
laundress brought it to the door of the hotel, 
where I would be obliged to meet her. Upon 
receiving this information, I ascended to my 
room quite furious, and seeing the card which 
forbade me to wash my linen, I felt an intense 
desire to put my collars to soak. Suddenly a 
bright idea flashed into my mind. ‘This idea 
was new only to me. I am convinced that it 
has struck all those who have inhabited Ameri- 
can hotels. The proof of it is that one of the 
most active branches of industry has resulted 
from it. Hereafter I would wear only paper 
collars and cuffs! So said, so done. I bought 
at the furnishing store of the hotel twelve col- 
lars for ten cents and a dozen pairs of cuffs for 
twenty-four cents. One can see what an im- 
mense economy it would be. The handker- 
chiefs still remained. Except in China and 
Japan there are no paper ones. But at length 
I noticed that the Americans generally use large 
silk ones, and I did like them. I bought six, 
each of which was as large as four of my white 
handkerchiefs. 

For the first few days after this important 
economical reform, every time I put on one of 
my collars, a pair of my paper cuffs, or drew out 
my endless handkerchief, I felt the profound 
satisfaction of a man who has defeated a plot 
and escaped an audacious theft. But let us be 
just. If they charge very high, on the other 
hand they serve you quickly and well. The 
linen is returned to you next day and is very 
clean. 

When one of the waiters of the hotel has 
installed you in your room, it is understood that 
you need no further service. What indeed can 
you want? Nothing. I am mistaken; it is 
agreed that you need just one thing. It is in- 
variably brought to you if you happen to ring. 
Ring, as I did once and only once, and a quar- 
ter of an hour afterward a servant enters with- 
out knocking at the door, crosses the room 
without looking at you or speaking, and places 
on the bracket or the table a pitcher of iced 
water! That done he retires as he entered. 
Do not dream of requiring from this man any 
personal service whatever outside of the gen- 
eral service of the hotel. He would fall from 
the clouds or would give you clearly to under- 





stand that, although he is in the service of the 
hotel, he is not your servant. 

In Europe there is scarcely any thing that a 
servant will not do for a recompense. In Amer- 
ica it is quite different. Whether the servants 
be: in a hotel or a family their independence is 
absolute outside of the exact duties of their 
situation. The servant is always as a citizen 
quite equal to his master. 

After taking you to your room the servant 
will give you briefly all necessary information 
in regard to the regulation of the establishment. 
He will tell you what you must pay per day. 
The price is the same for all the inhabitants of 
the hotel, whether they be young or old, tem- 
perate or gluttonous, assiduous at all their meals 
or generally absent, in a large or a small room, 
on the first or the fifth story. It is invariably 
three dollars apiece in small cities, four or 
even five in larger ones. Before the war one 
could live at a hotel for two or three dollars a 
day. But since then the price of every thing 
has been raised, so that America has become 
the dearest country to live in. The taxes are 
felt every-where, even in the most necessary 
things. It is needful in order to meet the in- 
terest of the most enormous national debt in 
the world. Do you know how much I was 
obliged to pay for a little bottle of ink which in 
Europe would cost two sous? Sixty centimes, 
and I was not overcharged. 

What are the hours for meals in the Ameri- 
can hotels? What is called the old plan—the 
system of the ¢adle a’hote—has been generally 
abandoned in this country, and is replaced by 
the new system, which consists in serving the 
meals during the whole day. Breakfast is from 
seven to eleven; dinner, from eleven to three ; 
tea, from four to six; supper, from seven to ten. 
Between these meals, each of which lasts three 
or four hours, there is, therefore, an interval of 
an hour, sometimes even of only half an hour, 
for the transformation of the table. 

I said transformation, but the word is too 
pretentious ; the table always looks nearly the 
same. There are always, from one end of the 
year to the other, enormous pieces of fresh 
butter surmounted with a lump of ice, bowls 
full of lumps of ice, pitchers full of iced water, 
jugs with handles containing iced milk, all of 
which does not prevent ice from appearing 
again at dessert in the form of ice-creams. 
Whether you will or not you must drink every 
thing iced. The waiters are very careful never 
to leave your glass without two or three little 
pieces of ice. 

I can imagine that at the South, where the 
climate is so hot, ice may be a necessity; but at 
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the North, and in Winter as well as in Summer, 
it can not be so.. But when one has contracted 
the habit of drinking every thing iced, it is diffi- 
cult to do without it. On the other hand there 
is some difficulty in becoming accustomed to it, 
and a foreigner proves his heroism when he 
puts himself under this ice regime in a cholera 
season. 

It may be imagined that with the new plan of 
a constant table it is impossible to conduct it 
in the same manner as a /adle a’hote. There- 
fore, instead of large dishes, of which every one 
eats, they serve you a portion as in restaurants. 
I hasten to say that this portion is a very gen- 
erous one. Hardly are you seated, when the 
negro, who stands behind your chair, puts the 
bill of fare before you, and, without giving you 
time to breathe, urges you to choose the first 
course. But this bill of fare is so fabulously 
made out that it is difficult to make a choice. 
Then thé negro comes to your aid, if he is 
obliging, and names over the soups which, to 
his mind, are the best. I have noticed that in 
spite of their color the negros have as correct a 
taste as white people, so I fell into the habit of 
allowing myself to be guided by the gastro- 
nomic inspirations of these dainty servants of 
the palate. Once, however, I could not stand 
what my negro brought me, some sort of Indian 
dish, according to him, and certainly quite 
worthy of a savage. Btt this was only an ex- 


‘ception, which confirmed me in my habit. 


No sooner do you give your order than you 
are served. There is your plate surrounded by 
as many little oval dishes as you have chosen 
articles of food. Then if one is at a Southern 
hotel, the work of a second negro begins. 
Armed with a light brush, made of strips of 
paper, he wages a ceaseless warfare with a cloud 
of eager flies, who strive with all their might to 
fall upon the food which has been placed before 
you. The number, the courage, and the fero- 
city of these animals surpass any thing that can 
be imagined. I shall never forget my meals at 
Baltimore, Washington, and elsewhere. At 
Willard’s Hotel the dining-room is a perfect 
hive of flies. You eat in the midst of a noisy 
and tumultuous swarm; you eat in the midst 
of them, I said, and you also eat them, for, 
however careful the negro may be in his fly- 
hunt, it often happens that he knocks down 
some who fall miserably into your dishes and 
your plate. I never dined at a Southern hotel 
without being reminded of the scene of the 
Harpies in the AEneid. 

But the negro, the servant of the palate, re- 
turns to the charge. It is a question of choos- 
ing the second course before you have finished 








the first. You would like a moment’s breath- 
ing-space; but no! the expeditious habits of 
the country will not allow it. Hence this ea- 
gerness of the guests and the waiters, who seem 
to rival each other in speed; thence also the 
universal silence. Your very neighbor neither 
sees nor hears you. He is isolated in his 
dishes as a mouse is in his cheese. He is no 
longer a man, but a devouring machine. 

The meal ended, most of these gentlemen 
direct their steps to the bar-room. They go 
there to smoke their cigar, and to warm their 
stomachs with a glass of wine or brandy. 
For—I do not know why—it is the custom to 
drink only iced water or iced milk at table. 
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EFORE me lies a copy of the Bible with 

the imprint of Robert Barker, London, 
1634, on its title-page. That there are copies 
extant of stil! greater antiquity I am fully aware, 
but the above date is sufficiently remote to lead 
the mind to the profoundest meditation. Some 
of its pages have been defaced by the hand of 
a child in its attempt to trace with a pen some 
of the letters of the alphabet, together with a 
few rude drawings. When or by whom exe- 
cuted it is impossible to say; but this much is 
probably just, that the infant scribbler, as well 
as the family who gathered around “the old 
family Bible,” have been moldering in their 
graves for nearly ¢wo centuries! Did they all, 
or any of them, learn from this precious book 
the way to Jesus and to heaven? God alone 
can tell! 

At the time of its publication the feeling of 
discontent and opposition to the rule of Charles 
I already existed. Bacon and Shakspeare had 
finished their earthly careers a few years previ- 
ous; John Hampden was making his memora- 
ble contest in favor of the laws and liberties of 
his country; while Ben Jonson, disappointed 
and forsaken, was spending the closing days of 
his life in poverty and ill-health. Newton and 
Galileo as yet were not. Milton, then in his 
thirty-sixth year, had just emerged from the 
state of single blessedness, and was penning 
the concluding lines to his immortal poem 
L’ Allegro. 

Two huridred and thirty-six years; how 
quickly have they flown! Kings, potentates, 
and empires have risen, flourished, and decayed 
during the interval. How many aching hearts, 
pulsating beneath the cares of this life, might 
have found an antidote for all their sorrows 
within this sacred volume! 
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THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


THERE is a quiet spirit in these woods, 

That dwells where’er the gentle south wind blows ; 
Where, underneath the white-thorn, in the glade, 
The wild flowers bloom, or kissing the soft air, 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a tender and impassioned voice 

It fills the nice and delicate ear of thought, 
When the fast ushering star of morning comes 
O’er-riding the gray hills with golden scarf; 

Or when the cowled and dusky sandaled eve, 

In mourning weeds, from out the western gate, 
Departs with silent pace! That spirit moves 

In the green valley, where the silver brook, 
From its full laver, pours the white cascade ; 
And, babling low amid the tangled woods, 





Slips down through moss-grown stones with endless 
laughter. 

And frequent, on the everlasting hills, 

Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 

In all the dark embroidery of the storm, 

And shouts the stern, strong wind. And here, amid 

The silent majesty of these deep woods, 

Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth, 

As to the sunshine and the pure, bright air 

Their tops the green trees lift. Hence gifted bards 

Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 

For them there was an eloquent voice in all 

The sylvan pomp of woods, the golden sun, 

The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way, 

Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle winds— 
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The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes— 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks in, 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale, 
The distant lake, fountains, and mighty trees, 
In many a lazy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 
And this is the sweet spirit that doth fill 
The world ; and, in these wayward days of youth, 
My busy fancy oft embodies it, 
As a bright image of the light and beauty 
That dwell in nature—of the heavenly forms 
We worship in our dreams, and the soft hues 
That stain the wild bird’s wing, and flush the clouds 
When the sun sets. Within her eye 
The heaven of April, with its changing light, 
And when it wears the blue of May, is hung ; 
And on her lip the rich red rose. Her hair 
Is like the Summer tresses of the trees, 
When twilight makes them brown ; and on her cheek 
Blushes the richness of an Autumn sky, 
With ever-shifting beauty. Then her breath, 
It is so like the gentle air of Spring, 
As, from the morning’s dewy flowers, it comes 
Full of their fragrance, that it is a joy 
To have it round us—and her silver voice 
Is the rich music of a Summer bird, 
Heard in the still night, with its passionate cadence. 





THE GOOD WILL OF THE WORLD. 





“( “*HILD,” said my grandmother, as in my 

foolish youth she saw me cast rather a 
disdainful glance upon a villainous-looking old 
beggar as he turned away from our door with 
the solicited bread and butter in his hand, 
“child, don’t you know that the good-will of a 
dog, even, is better than his ill-will ?” 

And many, many times since, as years and 
experience have conveyed to me many speci- 
mens of the world’s people and many phases 
of their characters, has occurred to my mind 
this remark of the dear old lady, now gone to 
her rest, and carrying with her not the ill-will, 
I believe, of a solitary being, human or brute. 

When I see men and women careering a-top 
of some suddenly expanded bubble of good for- 
tune, and taking long strides, with haughty 
demeanor, over those perchance for a time con- 
sidered not so fortunate as themselves, I feel 
like whispering, “ Have a care, my friends; 
we know not what a day may bring forth; and 
if ill should finally prevail, those whom you 
now treat contemptuously may have it in their 
power to do you great favors; have a care, 
therefore, and not forfeit your title to their 
assistance, whether you are ever compelled to 
avail yourself of it or not.” 

When I see a dainty-fingered lady putting on 








lofty looks, and treading carefully when in prox- 
imity to her brown-handed sister who works 
constantly, nobly, and honestly for herself, and 
perhaps a half-dozen besides, I feel like admon- 
ishing her, in words homely and true, that the 
“ good-will of a dog, even, is better than his ill- 
will ;” and stranger things have happened than 
that the day might come when the giddy butter- 
fly would gladly fly to the toiling bee for food 
and protection. 

When I see a masculine measurer of ribbons 
and laces, in some city retail dry goods estab- 
lishment, cunningly, as he supposes, leering at 
the country youth who rides in, in state, on a 
load of corn or potatoes, perhaps the fruit of 
toil and perseverance, I feel like laying just the 
tip of my finger on his polished sleeve, and 
croaking in his ear, with an intonation he will 
not be likely to soon forget, that “the good-will 
of a dog, even, is better than his ill-will ;” and 
some day, may be, when he has been led into 
temptation, may be when he has committed 
some crime, or theft, or forgery, for none are 
infallible in this world of human frailties, he 
may wish he had so good a shelter to which he 
can flee as the friendship of this honest and 
respectable plow-boy, the influence of his good 
name, and perhaps the substantial assistance 
of that which was obtained in exchange for 
those homely commodities, the corn and po- 
tatoes. Stranger things than this have hap- 
pened, and it is a good plan to be on the safe 
side in case of emergency, for we are often 
brought into contact with individuals of whom 
we once had an idea that they could never be 
of any particular use to any body, and find 
them, may be, in the remarkable course of hu- 
man events, the very ones, and the only ones, 
who can save us from disaster, perhaps utter 
ruin. 

It is very foolish to run the risk of need- 
lessly offending any one, or making ourselves 
obnoxious to any, “high or low, rich or poor.” 
Some, in seeking to avoid one extreme, leap 
entirely to the other; namely, in carrying into 
effect the principle of gaining the good-will of 
the dog, they ignore the existence of a better 
than the dog, and pride themselves upon the 
moral courage required to accomplish it, or, 
in making their particular and condescending 
obeisance to the poor, treat the rich with a con- 
tempt which, if satisfactory to themselves, is to 
outside lookers-on both amusing and foolish ; 
for the wealthy are just as apt to possess feel- 
ings worthy of respect as the indigent! And 
some, notwithstanding riches, and glitter, and 
power, retain kind and loving hearts underneath 
the magnificent array, which too often is looked 
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upon by the poverty-stricken as an index of 
coldness, cruelty, and pride. Therefore it is 
safer to treat all classes with proper deference 
and unostentatious respect. 

Some persons seem to make it a point while 
traveling to be as pompous and disagreeable as 
possible, to put on airs among strangers abroad 
that they know would not be tolerated by their 
acquaintances at home; and not a few have 
been humiliated in a manner they least ex- 
pected by the result of their thoughtless de- 
meanor, and have been guilty of insult to those 
whose favor they would gladly have purchased 
with a fortune had they known their actual char- 
acter and position in life, hidden seemingly for 
the time beneath a simple garb and unobtrusive 
manner. Often it is related how some of our 
noblest characters, traveling zucognito, have 
been far more amused than indignant at mis- 
takes which have thus occurred when a mor- 
tified individual, dow’ tless wishing lis foolish 
head had been hid under a bushel before be- 
traying him to such observation in such a light, 
learned a lesson not soon to be forgotten. 

Some individuals traveling by rail, instead of 
pitying the poor woman who comes into the 
coach loaded with satchel, umbrella, and baby, 
increase her perplexity by a visible sneer and a 
half-muttered opinion about the propriety of a 
woman going about so burdened, and sit staring 
at her as she nervously hunts for a seat, instead 
of offering to assist her; and though one of 
these would look incredulous if any one men- 
tioned the possibility of his ever requiring the 
assistance of that poor woman in any way, 
shape, or manner; yet stranger things have 
happened, for the “world goes up and the world 
goes down,” and, considering this, “the good- 
will of a dog, even, is better than his ill-will.” 

On the other hand, when a gentleman, travel- 
stained and weary, valiantly and cheerfully re- 
signs his pleasant nook, in which he had but a 
moment before ensconced himself in hope of a 
little rest, to the portly looking lady(?) who 
plumps into it without even so much as “thank 
you,” and looks complacent'y around, while he 
walks off to find some place, perchance, to stand 
in peace, I feel like whispering to her, in a tone 
that may set her to thinking, that the “ good- 
will of a dog, even, is better than his ill-will ;” a 
simple acknowledgment in appreciation of his 
manliness would not have impoverished you, 
but would have gained you the kindly opinion 
of an honest man. 

When I hear the haughty mistress of an ele- 
gant mansion addressing her servants.in a con- 
temptuous and overbearing manner, I feel like 
becoming a momentary iconoclast, that shall 





knock from her thoughtless brain all compla- 
cency because of her sumptuous surroundings, 
compelling her to remember that riches and 
adulation sometimes take wings together and 
fly away, and a desolation may overtake her 
that will cause her to keenly feel that the “ good- 
will of a dog, even, is better than his ill-will,” 
and peasants have shielded kings and queens 
from danger and death when pursued by the 
hatred of those to whose vanity and power 
they could no longer minister. 

And around the home-hearth, where not 
good-will merely, but love should forever reign, 
how often beneath the mantle that conceals the 
truth reigns bitterness instead! Duty and 
pride before witnesses will array, in satin soft- 
ness, the demeanor toward each other of hus- 
bands and wives, of brothers and sisters, who 
bear to each other no good-will; who, perhaps, 
in all their lives never think of how much hap- 
piness the pessession of this hemely wor led 
element would bring to their hearts; who never 
suspect how surely, sweetly, and unobtrusively 
love will follow in its wake, a healer and a con- 
soler for the troubles which some time come to 
us all. 

And let it not seem an absurdity to speak of 
good-will in connection with the relations be- 
tween parents and children. Many times do 
we hear men and women, more frequently the 
latter, perhaps because more defenseless, ex- 
pressing fervently the hope that they may not 
live to be old, because often, in spite of the 
seemingly “best bringing up,” children treat 
aged parents with cruel neglect and indifference. 
The reason for this lies somewhere—where if 
not with the parents themselves, who have entire 
control when first their young child awakens to 
life? Whose fault is it if they so lose that con- 
trol that in later years their child will treat them 
with contempt ? 

Memory brings to mind the father and mother 
of a blooming family—four fair-faced daughters 
and a manly boy; upright and conscientious 
were those parents, jealous for their own repu- 
tation and for the honor of their children, and 
while there was established beside the cradle of 
each helpless babe the most rigid authority, as 
years rolled on, alas! uprose with this authority 
likewise as rigid bars, that separated parents 
and children from each other’s happy confi- 
dence, that happy and tender confidence so 
necessary to the pleasure and harmony of the 
domestic sphere. Said one of the daughters, a 
warm-hearted, loving maiden of sixteen years: 

“Mother watches me so—she seems to be- 
lieve in natural depravity, and sometimes I am 
actually tempted to do a wicked thing just to 
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see how horrified she would be over it; she 
seems to fear that without her constant surveil- 
lance I would naturally go and commit ‘crime 
without measure. Now if she would ever say 
to me that she had confidence enough in me to 
believe I would n’t easily go astray, I think 
nothing in the world would tempt me to disa- 
buse a belief so kind and loving !” 

On another occasion, when the family ma- 
chinery had become dreadfully out of order 
through the indiscretion of this same one, it 
was suggested that she go to her father and 
candidly tell him of the whole matter and 
wherein she was seeking to rectify it, and she 
answered ; 

“OQ, I could n’t do it; I’m afraid of father”— 

“Stern duty” is very necessary in some posi- 
tions in life, but if in the home precinct it were 
more comprehensible and less rigorous; if the 
bars and gates over which the parent’s authority 
is dispensed to the children were withdrawn, 
and love sent to and fro through the open 
passages, with soft command and the assurance 
of smiling obedience, that perennial good-will 
would flow so like a river that “ the almond-tree 
would flourish” in serene quiet and the “grass- 
hopper” cease to be “a burden.” 

Corporeal punishment may be necessary at 
times, though we almost doubt it; at least the 
times should be few and far between, when the 
parent, angry and exasperated, vents his anger 
upon his child in brutish blows, for this punish- 
ment is oftener administered in anger than in 
love. If unimpassioned argument, if patient, 
kindly reasoning will not avail with a tender- 
hearted child, all unacquainted with the wiles 
and artifices of the world, then the parent of 
such a one would have cause for wondering and 
bitter sorrow, and the child would be a very 
unusual specimen of the genus homo. 

It seems to us that that sentence which, from 
year to year, is wreathed among Christmas 
arches, is chanted by those who celebrate the 
rising of the star of Bethlehem, should be 
sounded all over the world continually, so that 
as the proclamation of “peace on earth and 
good will to men” is issued from the palaces of 
Omniscient Love, it may be re-echoed by his 
creatures in their dealings with each other upon 
the earth. 


—_——_oe—_—__—_ 


Every thing that a man leans upon but God, 
will be a dart that will certainly pierce his heart 
through and through with many sorrows. He 
who leans only upon Christ, lives the highest, 
choicest, safest, and sweetest life, and has hope 
in death of a better existence. 








AMONG THE ALPS. 


WITZERLAND has been called the play- 

ground of Europe, and during “the season” 
this little republic is overrun by continental and 
English tourists, attracted by the variety and 
grandeur of its scenery. Of late years our own 
countrymen, who are gaining a world-wide celeb- 
rity as travelers, are found here in increasing 
numbers thronging the delightful hotel and Zen- 
stons. The grand attraction of this whole region 
is, of course, the mountain ranges called by the 
general name “ Alps,” though separately distin- 
guished as the Jura Range, Mt. Blanc chain, 
Bernese Overland, Tyrolese Alps, etc. The 
word “ Alp” signifies a mountain pasture, and 
far up on the precipitous slopes can be seen 
the chalets and herds of the hardy mountaineers. 
We had the pleasure, a year ago, of making a 
short excursion through this enchanting region. 
Our approach was from Italy, having first en- 
joyed the matchless lake scenery which it boasts, 
and thence traveling northward by diligence 
over splendid roads, in the direction of the 
great Simplon Pass. Leaving Pallanza, on the 
shore of Lake Maggiore, about mid-afternoon, 
in a drizzly rain, we stopped for the night at the 
little half-way station of Domo Dossolo. Dur- 
ing the night the rain pattered drearily on the 
roof, and next morning opened, as we had 
feared, wet and lowering. The “post diligence” 
is a capital vehicle for mere traveling, suffi- 
ciently comfortable, making good speed, and 
with sober, careful drivers. The inside seats, 
however, are not well adapted for sight-seeing, 
and unless one is fortunate enough to secure 
the coupé, or, what is better, the conductor’s 
seat on top, he will scarcely have a satisfactory 
glimpse of the sublime scenery. Discouraging 
as our prospects seemed, we were still thor- 
oughly elated with the thought that through the 
whole day we should be in the midst of these 
stupendous mountain forms. With the excep- 
tion of St. Gotthard none of these passes excel 
the Simplon in the grandeur of its scenery. 
The magnificent road was constructed by Bona- 
part in 1807. It is a masterly specimen of 
engineering, and, after the Brenner, was the 
first great route across the Alps. As we crept 
slowly up the ascent, winding around the sides 
of these grim mountains, the scenery grew 
wilder and more majestic. The mists hung 
heavily above us, obscuring the loftier summits, 
yet we could look far down in the deep defiles 
where the torrents dashed among the rocks, 
and watch the beautiful cascades leaping down 
the mountain side. The grade was quite heavy, 
rendering slow driving necessary, so we found 
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THE SWITZER’S HOME. 


it quite practicable to escape from our confine- | proached the summit of the pass we passed 
ment and take to our feet, when we were | numerous houses of refuge. 


The air grew 
blessed with unobstructed views. As we ap- 


quite chilly; vegetation nearly disappeared; the 
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hardy Alpine rose alone finding nourishment 
here. Before reaching the village of Simplon 
we passed through the Gallery of Gondo, a 
tunnel six hundred and eighty-three feet in 
length, bearing the inscription, “Aere Ftalo, 
1800, Vap. Imp.” In 1830 the Swiss erected 
gates at the entrance. At length we reached 
the culminating point of the pass at an altitude 
of over six thousand feet. Here is a hospice 
similar to that of St. Bernard, founded by Napo- 
leon for the reception of travelers. The large, 
plain building looked rather strange in this 
desolate region with the massive form of the 
majestic Monte Leone lifting its peak above the 
clouds in the rear. Our attention was attracted 
by several of the good-natured looking, power- 
ful dogs of the establishment, of the same breed 
with that former hero of St. Bernard, the dog 
“ Barry,” whose stuffed skin is preserved in the 
museum at Berne, and who is said to have 
preserved the lives of fifteen persons. 

Now we begin the descent on the northern 
side. Rapidly our heavy vehicle rolls along 
the smooth roadway, barely wide enough for 
two such carriages to pass. We fairly shudder 
as we look down the awful precipice, and think 
where a few inches deviation from the track 
would land us. Far ahead we can trace ‘our 
winding road, but it seems a mere thread mark- 
ing the mountain sides. We are now passing 
a portion of the road which is the most dan- 
gerous during the period of avalanches and 
storms. There are six houses of refuge and a 
hospice within a distance of less than three 
miles. We see abundant indications of the 
effects of avalanches, but are not favored with 
a sight of the phenomenon itself. They are 
caused by the accumulation of immense masses 
of ice or snow on the upper parts of the mount- 
ains, whence they slide off with amazing velocity 
of their own weight as the season advances. 
It is said that the view from a distance hardly 
equals the traveler’s expectations, though these 
prodigious masses often consist of several hun- 
dred tons of ice, and are capable of sweeping 
away whole forests and villages if they lie in 
their course. The currents of air which they 
create are scarcely less destructive than the 
avalanche itself. Occasionally the diligence has 
a narrow escape, though the most dangerous 
parts of the road are protected by galleries or 
stone sheds, some of them hundreds of feet 
long, through which the road passes, and over 
whose mossy roofs the avalanche shoots harm- 
lessly. To our great satisfaction the clouds 
gradually break away, and the sun shines out 
in his strength, revealing the mountains from 
base to summit, and chasing the shadows along 





the green meadows of the lovely Rhone Valley 
far beneath. The little town of Brig looks very 
attractive with the cultivated lands around it 
after the bleak scenery of the pass. Reaching 
the base we proceed down the valley to Sierre, 
where we very willingly exchange the diligence 
for the railway which takes us to Martigny, a 
brisk little town in Summer from the great 
influx of tourists on their way to the Simplon 
or the Valley of Chamouny. As it is now 
June, too early for the tide of travel, we find it 
very quiet, and the comfortable home-like hotels 
quite deserted of guests. By the way, the inns 
of Switzerland and the bordering parts of Savoy 
are unrivaled. Quiet, admirably served, scru- 
pulously clean, with plentiful fare and moderate 
prices, they contribute very much to the pleas- 
ure of a tour among the Alps. 

Two routes lead from Martigny to Chamouny 
at the foot of Mt. Blanc; the one by the Téte- 
Noire pass, the other by the Col de Balone. 
Neither of them is a carriage road except for a 
portion of the way, and travelers usually make 
the entire distance with mules or on foot. We 
decided on the latter method, and thought it 
prudent in view of our inexperience to select 
the less difficult pass—that by the Téte Noire. 
We sent our baggage by post to Geneva—a 
rather expensive convenience—and rising early 
set out in high spirits on our first tramp among 
the Alps. For several miles we had some smart 
climbing, as the road ascends quite abruptly 
after leaving Martigny, but we found the mount- 
ain air so bracing as to relieve us of any sensi- 
ble fatigue. We often turned to enjoy the pic- 
turesque and éver-varying views of the Rhone 
Valley and the mountain scenery about Mar- 
tigny. Our prospect was soon bounded, how- 
ever, by the lofty peaks and precipitous forms 
Which inclosed us on all sides. Yet no portion 
of the route was wanting in interest. We never 
grew weary watching the tumbling, roaring 
waters of these mountain streams, or the beau- 
tiful spray of the cascades as they dashed down 
the rocks. Occasionally our path would lead 
under the thick foliage of a forest, then emerge 
amid verdant meadows, passing among the rude 
but substantial cabins of an Alpine village, with 
its church protected from avalanches by walls. 
Snow-capped summits were often in sight, pre- 
senting a strange contrast to the rich green of 
the sheltered valleys. 

We had thought of passing the night at the 
cosy little Hotel de la Cascade, half-way be- 
tween Martigny and Chamouny, but we felt so 
braced by the mountain air as to decide on 
making the whole distance of twenty miles 
before a permanent halt. At length we came 
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in clear view of the two majestic glaciers, which 
descend by an unceasing but imperceptible mo- 
tion from the loftier regions of the Mt. Blanc 
range into the valley of Chamouny. The giant 
forms of the vast range itself bound the view 
in front, but their summits are concealed by 
the cloud:drifts which hover closely about them. 
The vale itself is enchanting beyond descrip- 


tional flag, in the center, flanked by the cross | 
of St. George and the stars and stripes. From | 
the rear piazza of our hotel we looked up into | 
the cloudy canopy, hoping it might part and | 
reveal the crown of Mt. Blanc. Far up the side 

we could see the broad, deep drifts of eternal | 
snow, and the very nearness of this stupendous | 
mountain form produced a startling effect upon | 








tion. It stretches away fifteen miles in length, 
with a width of three-quarters of a mile, and is 
traversed by the rushing Avoz with its turbid 
waters. The town is small and uninteresting. 
Its striking feature is the mammoth hotels, 
which are open only during “the season.” 
From the roof of the stateliest of these floated 
three ensigns, the tri-color of France, the na- 
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the feelings. A storm was raging among the 
lofty peaks. Fleecy clouds drove furiously 
across the dark masses, which hung thick and 
heavy over their brows, giving a weird life to 
the whole scene. We tarried at Chamouny five 
days, but during most of the time the dismal 
rain fell in torrents, and the dense mists still 
obscured the prospect. The last day was dry, 
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but still cloudy. Taking our batons we as- 
cended the near eminence, called the J/on- 
tanvert, which affords a noble view of the 
wonderful Afer de Glace. This we crossed 
easily with the assistance of a guide, passing 
around the deepest and broadest crevices, and 
descending by a path along the side of the 
glacier, reached the valley again at its foot. 
We then ascended the Flégére on the opposite 
side of the valley. A good path leads to the 
summit, the ascent requiring about three hours. 
From this point a magnificent view is obtained 
of the Mt. Blanc range. From no other point 
do the great glaciers present a finer and more 
impressive appearance. The whole landscape 
possessed a novelty and grandeur to us mar- 
velously exciting and attractive. We had not 
yet obtained a clear, undoubted view of the 
Monarch himself, and it was with reluctance 
we prepared to leave this lovely vale early 
next morning for Geneva. To our surprise the 
morning broke gloriously clear and bright—not 
a cloud in the sky, and every snow-crowned 
summit clearly revealed. As our eye rested on 
the dome of Mt. Blanc we found it difficult to 
realize its vast distance. It scarcely looked 
more than an hour’s walk from where we stood, 
yet between us and that summit were many 
hours of the hardest sort of climbing over drifts 
and glaciers, with considerable exposure to 
danger. It is said the view from the summit is 
not commensurate with the fatigue necessary to 
reach it, as, in consequence of the great dis- 
tance, all objects appear indistinct ; and, if the 
weather prove unfavorable, as is quite likely, 
the adventurer has little reward for his pains. 

There are other Alpine peaks almost as high 
as Mt. Blanc. The latter reaches an elevation 
of 15.781 feet above the level of the sea, while 
Monte Rosa is 15,585 feet, and the Jungfrau 
13,729 feet in height. 

One of the most attractive and frequented 
districts of Switzerland is that traversed by the 
mighty range called the Bernese Alps. From 
the roof of the Federal capital at Berne there 
is a fine, though distant, view of that vast col- 
lection of snowy peaks, brilliantly lit up by the 
sun on a clear day. Perhaps the most favor- 
able point for a nearer view is the summit of 
the Faulhorn, between the lake of Brienz and 
the valley of Grindelwald. From here a mag- 
nificent prospect is obtained of the whole range 
of the Bernese Overland. Grandly conspicuous 
among these giants is the Wetterhorn, lifting its 
snowy summit 11,402 feet toward the sky. 

This whole region is greatly heightened in 
beauty and interest by those lovely sheets of 
clear water, which vary the landscape and 





mirror from their bosom these stupendous 
mountain forms. From the shores of some, 
like Lake Leman, the loftier ranges are some- 
what distant; but with others, as the Lake of 
Lucerne, the precipitous slopes of these mighty 
hills are their natural barriers. Steamers ply 
regularly on all the Swiss lakes, affording from 
their decks some of the most charming and 
memorable views of Alpine scenery. 





LAUGHING AND LAUGHTER. 


E trust the subject is not a forbidden 
one; on the contrary, we hope to find it 
both wholesome and profitable. It surely ought 
not to be treated dryly, and yet we hardly hope 
for another result. The fact is, we became 
convinced that we, for our own part, did not 
laugh enough, that our life-work was taken so 
seriously and absorbingly to heart as too largely 
to shut off, or at least repress, this agreeable 
outgoing of the inner life, and that, conse- 
quently, our health was suffering. We went to 
thinking, therefore, whether, perhaps, we might 
not remedy the matter; whether we might not 
in some way introduce more of the hilarious 
and visible into our disposition and_ habits. 
We had noticed that rolicking, laughing cus- 
tomers are usually plump and healthy; we our- 
selves were lean and feeble-blooded. Could n’t 
we remedy the matter by laughing? Could n’t 
we also “laugh and grow fat?” But the ques- 
tion was hardly proposed before we began to 
fear we were putting the cart before the horse— 
taking an effect for a cause. Does not the 
plumpness and round oiliness of laughing men 
come from some other sources, and is not laugh- 
ter merely an outward overflowing of an inward 
thing which is already there? And yet we did 
not despair. We reflected that, for example, 
love, though not directly under control of the 
will, is yet indirectly in our power. Ethical 
writers tell us that we can and must love what- 
ever we ouglit to love—we must shift ourselves 
about and view the matter from another stand- 
point, until, finally, the light falling upon the 
ovject from the right angle, it will appear to us 
lovely and worthy, and the heart will leap out 
where duty calls. Now, is not the case of 
laughter analogous? Though it be but an 
effect of a certain physical and mental state, 
can not, however, this state be brought about 
by voluntary effort? Can we not, and, if so, 
ought we not, so to temper our inner and outer 
life that a good degree of occasional hearty 
laughing will be the inevitable result? 
The more we thought of the subject the more 
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difficult and unlaughable it seemed to become. 
In fact, a whole host of physical, psychical, and 
moral queries began to arise. What is laughter, 
its inner nature, and its mode of expression? 
Is it moral or immoral, or neither, or may it be 
either? Did Adam or Eve laugh before the 
fall? Would a perfectly holy being in a state 
of perfect environment ever laugh? If so, what 
would he laugh at? Do the angels laugh—we 
do not mean do they praise and shout for joy, 
but do they laugh? Is it not absurd and shock- 
ing to conceive of Deity as laughing? Biblical 
expressions of the like are of course mere 
figures. If Deity, then, can not laugh, is it not 
because his omniscience precludes that element 
of surprise which is essential to laughing to a 
perception of the visible? And if this be so, 
would it not follow that the higher we rise in 
intelligence, the smaller will grow our capa- 
bility of laughing? Finally, we asked our- 
selves, Why do some nations laugh more than 
others? the French more than the Spanish ? 
the Scotch more than the English, the English 
more than the Yankee? Do or do not worldly 
people laugh more than Christians? Do faith- 
ful Christians laugh more than lukewarm ones? 
or is there any prevailing average on the sub- 
ject? And, lastly, do devils ever laugh ? 
These are the genies that rose up like ghosts 
before us and barred our way. We do not hope 
to answer or dissipate them. In fact, we find 
that this subject of laughter, common-place as 
it may seem, is really one of the most intri- 
cate and obscure, one of the least understood 
of the outgoings of human life. It is an unex- 
hausted field still awaiting some master hand 
and mind to gather and classify its elements, 
and assign them their proper place in psychol- 
ogy and physiology. Meantime, however, some 
explorers have gone out and returned with their 
sheaves. Many years ago Jean Paul threw out 
several pregnant suggestions. Recently a young 
Frenchman, Dumont, has given us two volumes 
of discussion. M. Levegne, of Paris, has made 
these works the subject of a profound critical 
essay. Let us follow these men, and see if by 
their help we can learn any thing definite or 
interesting on the subject of laughter. 
Historically, then, laughter, though yet so 
little understood, has received some attention 
from thinkers of all ages. Aristotle, in his 
Poetic, has these words: “The ridiculous uni- 
formly supposes some defect or deformity which 
is neither painful nor dangerous to the life of 
him to whom it belongs. Thus a mask is sure 
to provoke laughter, for it is hideous and de- 
formed without its having resulted from suffer- 
ing.” This just though partial observation was 





misused by Cicero and Quintilian; the former 
by emphasizing too strongly the notion of the 
hideous, the latter by associating with the visi- 
ble the idea of some degree of blame which 
does not necessarily exist. These writers had 
in mind only one of the forms of the visible ; 
but it has many forms, and its most general 
trait is the irregular, the exceptional. But this 
is only one of the terms of laughter, the objec- 
tive. We must take into account the two terms, 
the object and the subject, the laughable and 
the laughter. Whether in any given case a 
laugh will arise depends not on the absolute 
condition of either the object or the subject, 
but upon their relation to each other, Any 
full definition of the visible must embrace sub- 
jective as well as objective elements. These 
elements are partially embraced in the following 
definition, to which many writers are agreed; 
namely, that the sentiment of laughter is the 
momentary pleasure produced in us by the per- 
ception of a disagreement between that which 
is and that which ought to be. 

German writers seem to be too profound and 
serious rightly to grasp the nature of laughter. 
They have thrown both light and darkness on 
the subject. Kant reiterates the old and con- 
tested notion that the laughable is the absurd. 
He was certainly wrong when he said that 
laughter is a “sentiment which one experiences 
when a great expectation is suddenly disap- 
pointed,” for ten times to one we laugh without 
any expectation whatever. One pregnant hint, 
however, Kant did throw out—that the pleasure 
of laughing arises from the fact that the laugh- 
able object tends to “produce an equilibrium 
among the vital forces.” Hegel is not so ob- 
scure here as one might expect. He says: 
“ Any disagreement between the substance and 
the form, the end and the means, may be ri- 
diculous.” Elsewhere: “ Laughter (in certain 
cases) is simply a manifestation of satisfied 
sagacity—a sign indicating that we are acute 
enough to perceive and appreciate the disagree- 
ment.” But what shall we say of this defini- 
tion of Wischer, a disciple of Hegel? “ The 
laughable is an idea lost from its own sphere, 
and immersed in reality in such a manner as 
that the reality appears superior to the idea.” 
Whatever we may say to this, the following 
elucidation of laughter by Zeising will doubtless 
seem more profound still. Thus: “When the 
Supreme Deity came to nothing, a world was 
the result; and when his image—man—comes 
to nothing, a laugh is the result, The universe 
is the laughter of God, and laughter is the uni- 
verse of him who laughs. He who laughs 
raises himself to God, becomes on a small scale 
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the creator of a gay world, a destroyer of noth- 
ing, a contradictor of contradiction. . . With 
him, then, the idea of nothingness gives birth 
to the sentiment of infinity, of unlimited liberty, 
of a subjectivity conscious of its own perfection. 
In and by means of this sentiment of subjective 
perfection he leaps forth from the mathematical 
point—the central point of the laughable ob- 
ject—and this leap, is laughter.” Burlesque as 
these words may seem, their author was doubt- 
less in the most downright earnest. His fault 
was simply a fault of method. Bent on pene- 
trating to the last subjective roots of laughter, 
he became so profound that he is lost sight of 
by his readers. 

But a truce to citations and abstract defini- 
tions ; let us come to the subject itself, What 
is laughter in its concrete every-day manifest- 
ation ? 

There are two forms of laughter—that of the 
body and that of the soul. The latter usually 
leads to the former ; and yet they are as distinct 
as are affliction and tears. In physical laughter 
we see only simple organic movements. The 
great spring of the corporeal laugh is the dia- 
phragm. When the lungs are empty this mem- 
brane becomes convex above; when full it sinks 
to convexity below. In inhalation it descends, 
in exhalation it rises. Gaping, hiccoughing, 
sighing, sobbing, physical laughing, are but 
diverse movements of the diaphragm. In the 
act of bursting laughter the diaphragm is at 
first pressed down under the weight of a pro- 
longed and sometimes painful inhalation; then 
it springs up spasmodically, causing a series of 
short abrupt expirations. The air, expelled by 
these spasms, passes tremblingly through the 
larynx, and gives the voice a corresponding 
modulation; the mouth opens, the corners of 
the lips rise, all the muscles of the face dilate, 
and the visage overflows. This is physical 
laughter. But that it is not the whole of laugh- 
ter readily appears from the fact that it may be 
produced wholly or in part in bodies which are 
lifeless, or in which the will does not co-operate 
with the laugh. Whether we will or not, we 
Jaugh when we are tickled in the sides, in the 
hands, or on the sole of the foot. With nerv- 
ous persons even the threat to tickle produces 
convulsivelaughter. The soulless organic laugh- 
ter, produced by the inhalation of protoxyde of 
azote, is well known. A poisonous plant of 
Sardinia, the ranunculus sceleratus, causes its 
victims to die in spasms which seem like con- 
tinued bursts of laughter. Hence the term sar- 
donic as designating all forms of bitter, painful 
laughing. And more decisive still, Dr. Du- 
chenne, of Bologna, has found means of so 





applying electric shocks as to produce in human 
bodies, both living and newly dead, the expres- 
sion of nearly every human passion. Ata mere 
touch of the instrument the man laughs, the 
corpse laughs. 

These examples suffice to show that there 
may be organic laughing without the spirit 
taking part in it; they show that laughing has 
two elements, a body and a soul. The true 
laugh is when the inward laugh of the soul 
comes forth clothed in the body of corporeal 
laughter. The one is the vessel, the other the 
contents. But they often exist undivided. The 
hypocritical tradesman, or society man, learns 
to assume and wear a mere corporeal laugh, 
whose hollowness is discoverable only by prac- 
ticed eyes. The comedian indulges more or 
less perfectly in physical laughter even when 
his heart is drenched in sorrow or chagrin. 
The laughter of some people degenerates into 
a mere physical habit; they laugh on all occa- 
sions ; we know their laughter does not go skin 
deep ; hence they are very insipid, wearying in- 
dividuals. On the other hand, the laugh of the 
soul may be restrained, may be, to some degree, 
enjoyed without throwing the least gleam of 
sunshine on the face. This is not a healthy 
habit; body and soul should go together; the 
inward laugh should incarnate itself, and shed 
its radiance on the face of nature. Our risi- 
bilities should be within our control, however ; 
soul should so far reign over body as to allow 
outward vent to laughter only in due degrees 
and on fit occasions. 

But this is only a description of the outward 
form and circumstances of laughter. But what 
is the ultimate cause of laughter? What is the 
essential characteristic of the visible? Does it 
reside in the laughable object or in the laugh- 
ter? or does it consist in a certain relation of the 
one to the other? Evidently the latter is the 
case. No laughter would be occasioned by a 
little short man stooping profoundly in order to 
pass a high door, unless there was some one 
there to see him. When we laugh it is always 
at or because of something, some object. The 
cause of laughter evidently lies in some pecul- 
iarity of impression received by the mind on 
perceiving an object. But what is this pecul- 
iarity of impression? What must be the action 
of an object in order to call forth laughter? 
This is the essential difficulty. M. Levegne 
tries to answer it thus: Nature has constituted 
us so that the full healthful action of our or- 
gans and faculties occasions a sentiment of 
general pleasure, just as the partial and ob- 
structed action of our functions occasions pain. 
But the outgoings of a healthy life are not 
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uniform, like the flow of water in a canal or aque- 
duct, but rather like the course of a streamlet 
in nature—irregular, now slow, now quick, now 
compressed, now expanded, now placid and 
easy, now sparkling and intense. This life-flow 
is largely modified by the outward objects we 
perceive. Now, an object which occasions a 
sudden leap in the intensity of our soul-life, 
which makes for an instant the impression of 
order, proportion, or propriety, but which all of 
a sudden is perceived to be disorderly, baseless, 
or absurd, such an object acts as so intense a 
stimulus to the action of our faculties as to re- 
sult in that unique convulsion of our physical 
organism which has, of old, been known and 
enjoyed as laughter. According to this view, 
then, laughter is the outward expression of a 
peculiar sudden triumph of the mind over its 
object ; it is the thrill of life produced by a sud- 
den success in detecting truth from error, in re- 
ducing chaos to order. 

Such is the latest theory of the nature and 
causes of laughter. It is not‘as simple as one 
could wish; but is it not true? Is not the com- 
plexity of the definition a necessity of the com- 
plexity of the object? It is not sufficient to 
say simply that the laughter is, for example, the 
absurd. Who laughs at a mathematical or ge- 
ometrical absurdity, that three is less than two, 
that the third is equal to the half? Any defini- 
tion of the laughable must include the three 
elements: the object perceived, the subject 
perceiving, and the sudden perceiving of it in 
a new and disenchanted light. 

This conclusion of our inquiries may seem 
prosaic and commonplace. Perhaps it is. It 
simply amounts to a little more than what we 
have all known from the days of Adam on, 
that laughter is but an incident, a phenomenon 
of the soul-life. It is something, however, to 
know the circumstances which call it forth, the 
peculiarity of intellectual action which precedes 
it. In fact this is the very center of the prob- 
lem. But the phenomenon itself has many 
curious and suggestive moral surroundings. 

First and most obviously, it is an expression 
of physical health—a sparkling bubbling over 
of a frictionless-working material organism, 
and not simply this, but, moreover, of a morally 
animated organism. The plant, the oyster, the 
lion do not laugh, however perfect their physi- 
cal condition; they have no soul to be ecstat- 
ically affected by the smooth working of the 
organism. Physical laughter is, therefore, often 
an involuntary thrilling of the body by the soul, 
as happily effected by the well-conditioned body. 

But laughter is not only a sign of existing 
health ; it is also a promoter of health. There 





was more philosophy in the ancient institution of 
the king’s or the court-fool than at first thought 
might seem apparent. It would have been a 
great blessing to the world had more kings 
and warriors taken time to unbend their grim 
thoughts and lose sight of their bloody projects 
under the genial influence of a merry jester. 
A slight glimmering of human nature might 
have been recalled into their hearts. But, aside 
from this moral influence, the physical influence 
of a jester on men who are absorbed in business 
or study has been, and would be still, of unques- 
tionable benefit. Laughing, whether springing 
from inward seeking, or, as it were, forced upon 
us from without, stirs up the animal forces and 
reinvigorates the physical organism. Laughing 
is, therefore, invariably a physical good. It is 
of good omen when people involuntarily laugh 
because of overflowing health; it is also of 
happy effect when we designedly put ourselves 
into the temptation to laugh ; it is of still more 
fortunate working when unexpected and even 
unwelcomed accidents and incidents fall upon 
us betimes and force us to laugh ourselves out 
of our abstract studying, misanthropic suspi- 
cioning, or melancholy moping. Laughter is 
physically akin to blossoms and light, and, 
morally, to love and beneficence. 

But there are great varieties of laughter— 
many genera and species. Some of them are 
bad, some indifferent, and some good—in point 
of taste we mean—for all laughter whatever is 
a physical good. 

From the broad English horse-laugh all of 
us would gladly be excused. The snigger is 
not much better. The grin is not a laugh, but 
a dislocated smile springing from a dislocated 
nook of the heart. The laugh of derision is the 
bitter fruit of outswollen egotism tempered by 
moral baseness. The smile is not a laugh; we 
can hardly say it is an incipient laugh. It is 
continuous; the laugh is sudden. It needs no 
shock of surprise to occasion it. It is onlya 
sign of fullness of life; laughter is the spilling 
over of superabundant life. 

If the horse-laugh is ever let loose it should 
only be in retirement, and in the presence of a 
few sympathetic friends. But the hearty, au- 
dible laugh is certainly no violation of zsthet- 
ics; in fact, within slight limitations, it is an 
inalienable right of all men. In regard to time 
and place of indulging it, common sense is the 
sole and sufficient criterion. The main thing 
to be avoided is affectation and extreme oddity. 
An affected laugh is heart-sickening and dis- 
gusting. As in art, so in laughing, naturalness 
is the first requisite. The exquisite, over- 
mellow, over-gracious, over-honeyed, wonderful 
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laugh, or rather simper, of certain young ladies 
in certain circles, is, in point of taste, just about 
on a par with the horse-laugh, with this slight 
difference, that the horse-laugh is usually in- 
dulged in by honest clowns who hardly know 
better, whereas the young persons in question 
have had ample opportunity to be more ele- 
gantly mannered. What an infinite contrast 
to this band-boxy affectation of refinement is 
formed by the honest, rejuvenating, flowery 
laughter of an Alpine milkmaid! Let nature 
and common-sense have due play, and the result 
will be happy. 

As, now, laughter is universally a good, it 
follows that it ought to de; that is, that it ought 
to be let be, and that it ought to be voluntarily 
caused to be. In one word, we ought to laugh 
and learn to laugh. Yes, with truth may we 
Say, it is the moral duty of those who laugh but 
little to learn to laugh more. We Americans 
would not be sc pale, sallow, hollow-eyed, and 
consumptive, if we could learn the happy art of 
laughing as much as the English and French. 
If we would set about and laugh and teach our 
children to do likewise, we would very soon 
necessitate a whole army of quacks to betake 
themselves to the honest callings of bakers, 
etc. And the means of cultivating 
laughter are not far to seek. Let the soul be 
set free by a cheerful phase of religion. Look 
more upon God’s goodness than upon his “ de- 
Crees ;” more upon the abundance which we 
have than upon the imaginary things which we 
might have had. Resort to cheerful books and 
to cheerful men. Let external and unavoidable 
evil fall lightly upon you. If we have overdone 
our honest best, it is then far better to laugh 
than to mourn at “spilt milk.” With a reason- 
able amount of effort, almost any one can grad- 
ually cultivate himself into a habit of cheerful, 
timely laughter. And as he can do it, he should 
do it. Increased health and length of life to 
himself, and happiness to others, would be the 
result. 

A few curious and, perhaps, idle speculations 
and we close our essay. 

Does religion tend to the increase or the re- 
pression of laughter? As laughter is the over- 
flowing of life, and as religion tends to increase 
peace and hope, and, consequently, cheerfulness 
and happiness, it would seem that Christians 
would naturally laugh more than worldlings. 
Certainly they indulge more in hearty, generous 
laughter, however much sinners may have a 
monopoly of hollow chuckling, bitter derision, 
and satanic sneering. And as the different 
phases of religion take more or less cheerful 
views of life and Providence, do they not, there- 


tailors, 








fore tend to different degrees of laughter? The 
Puritan laughs least of all, the Huguenot a 
little more, the Lutheran more still, and the 
Methodist still more. 

The prime difference between the Christian’s 
and the worldling’s laugh is, that the former is 
well-grounded and self-conscious, whereas the 
worldling’s laugh, like his seeming happiness, 
rests on a basis of delusion and vanity. Just 
as one can never laugh while affected by intense 
fear, grief, or pain, so no sinner could ever 
laugh were he fully conscious of his real con- 
dition. But is not the devil fully conscious of 
his lost state? And if so, does it not follow 
that he can not laugh? Milton, I know, thinks 
otherwise; but we can not place poetry on a 
par with the deductions of rigid science. A 
satanic life is not healthy and overflowing; no 
shock of deception or surprise can make it 
overflow. 

Tut what is to le the destiny cf laughter in 
the great future of our immortality? If weep- 
ing is inconsistent with the state of the blessed, 
how is it with laughing? We will still be finite 
in knowledge, and, therefore, liable to sudden 
surprises, to instantaneous disenchantments ; 
hence we must infer that we will laugh. And 
as we will always remain finite, and will always 
be subject to intellectual surprises, it would 
seem to follow that we will never develop our- 
selves beyond the possibility of laughing. 

As laughter appears, therefore, to be not only 
a physical and mental good in this life, but also 
an incident of all finite immortality, hence we 
conclude that it is profitable and becoming in 
every respect; and, notwithstanding our natural 
melancholy, we are now more than ever resolved 
to seek out the bright side of life; that is, to 
place ourself in circumstances where we will be 
tempted to laugh. 





THE LOLLARDS. 


ARLY in the fourteenth century a sect of 

pietists arose in Europe who were distin- 
guished by their modes of worship, their relig- 
ious services, and their acts of charity. Their 
origin is traced to Antwerp. Here a few pious 
laymen organized a society for the purpose of 
visiting the sick and burying the dead during a 
season of pestilence. The cures of churches 
and the priests of parishes had, through fear, 
deserted their charges, and there were none left 
to administer the rites of religion or to perform 
its last sacred duties. Not daring to usurp the 
office of the priesthood in giving the viaticum, 
conferring extreme unction, and reading the 
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mass for the dead on their interment, these 
brethren visited and comforted the sick, assisted 
the dying with their prayers and exhortations, 
attended to the burial of those who were cut 
off by the plague, and committed their bodies 
to the grave with a solemn funeral dirge. It 
was with reference to this last office that the 
common people gave to them the name of Zo/- 
lards. This word is derived from the old Ger- 
man /udlen or lollen, signifying “to sing with a 
low voice” as in a lullaby, and denotes a person 
who is continually praising God with a song, or 
singing hymns to his honor. 

The humane motives and religious practice 
of this new society caused it to spread through- 
out Flanders, and into many parts of Germany, 
and it was encouraged by the respect of the 
magistrates and the love of the inhabitants. 
The charitable labors of its members were sup- 
ported partly by their own earnings and partly 
by the gifts of the pious. But the peculiar 
marks of favor and protection which they re- 
ceived excited the jealousy of the clergy, whose 
indolence they rebuked, and of the mendicant 
friars, whose incomes they diminished. By 
both they were persecuted and maligned. To 
the Popes they were accused of heresies and 
pernicious sentiments. But the magistrates, 
by their recommendations and _ testimonials, 
supported the Loilards against their malignant 
rivals, and obtained several Papal constitutions, 
by which their society was confirmed and their 
persons, exempted from the cognizance of the 
inquisitors, were subjected entirely to the con- 
trol of the bishops. When these measures 
failed to secure them from molestation, Charles, 
Duke of Burgundy, in 1472, obtained a solemn 
decree from Sixtus IV, ordering that the Lol- 
lards, or Cellites as they were otherwise named, 
should be ranked among the. religious orders, 
and delivered from the jurisdiction of the bish- 
ops; and in the year 1506 Julius II granted 
them yet greater privileges. 

The name popularly given to these societies, 
by an easy transition, passed over to all who 
desired to lead religious and godly lives not 
bound by forms and ceremonies, and not con- 
senting to the idolatrous practices of the Church. 
Such were the followers of Huss in Bohemia, 
of Walter Lolhard in France, of Peter Waldo 
in Piedmont, and of Wiclif in England. Es- 
pecially to the adherents of the latter did this 
name attach. Like the words puritan and meth- 
odist, it was used in derision; and yet to the 
philosopher and the historian, it denotes devo- 
tion of life and heart to the cause of Christ. 
But not only to the corrupt practices of the 
Church, but to some of the dogmas, were these 





early reformers opposed. The Lollards were 
charged with despising the sacraments of the 
Church, deriding ecclesiastical ceremonies and 
constitutions, and discarding the doctrine of 
saintly intercession. Wiclif and his followers 
did, indeed, believe that the bread and wine of 
the eucharist remained unchanged: they re- 
jected the mass; they did not include holy or- 
ders among the sacraments; they considered 
penance, confession, and extreme unction as 
simply useful, but not needful, and as having 
little foundation in the sacred Scriptures. The 
errors and corruptions of the Church Wiclif 
exposed with fiery zeal; but all that was good, 
and true, and excellent in its teachings and 
usages he upheld with equal perseverance and 
energy. 

The most meritorious service rendered by 
Wiclif to his country, was his translation of the 
Scriptures into the English language. It was 
immediately circulated with the greatest activ- 
ity, and excited the deepest alarm and fiercest 
indignation among the Papal hierarchy. Their 
opposition and hatred gave it wider popularity. 
“In proof of his doctrines,” says Lingard, the 
Catholic historian, “he appealed to the Scrip- 
tures, and then made his disciples judges be- 
tween him and the bishops. Men were flattered 
with the appeal to their private judgment; the 
new doctrines insensibly acquired protectors 
and partisans in the higher classes, who alone 
were acquainted with the use of letters; a spirit 
of inquiry was generated; and the seeds were 
sown of that religious revolution which, in little 
more than a century, astonished and convulsed 
the nations of Europe.” 

The reformation begun by Wiclif was, in 
spite of the opposition of the priesthood and 
the monks, continually augmented by the influx 
of liberal sentiments from abroad. These small 
streams of independent thought came to a con- 
fluence in England, and in the course of an- 
other century merged into the great Protestant 
Church, which, begun by Henry VIII, was 
finally established by Elizabeth. 

Nearly every heresy in religion and every 
false doctrine in state was charged upon the 
Lollards. That a few, who were known by 
this name, were enemies of the government, 
and guilty of misprision of treason, history war- 
rants us in believing; but the great majority, 
the many thousands whose minds were in some 
degree emancipated from the control of papacy, 
were loyal subjects of the king, and good citi- 
zens of the country. While, therefore, the 
denial of the papal infallibility was the main 
charge brought against these religionists, their 
teachings were declared to be seditious, and 
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themselves fomenters of strife and insurrection. 
When no proof of seditious conduct on the part 
of the Lollards was forthcoming, their enemies 
early in the fifteenth century procured from the 
parliament a special enactment for the punish- 
ment of heresy. This statute provided that no 
person, without the license of the diocesan 
bishops, should be allowed to preach anywhere, 
openly or publicly; that none should hold, 
teach, instruct, or preach any doctrine, or write 
any book, contrary to the Catholic faith, or the 
determination of the Church; that no schools 
or conventicles should be held in which to dis- 
seminate the new doctrines, or in anywise to 
favor the preachers or teachers of them; and 
that all persons having any heretical books or 
writings should, within forty days from the pub- 
lication of the ordinance, deliver up the same 
to the diocesan. The penalties imposed for 
violating the provisions of this statute were 
fine, imprisonment, and, in extreme cases, death 
by burning. 

The first victim of this inhuman law, which 
for over two centuries disgraced the statute- 
book of England, was William Sautré, parish 
priest of Saint Osith’s, London. He had for- 
merly been rector of Lynn, in Norfolk, but had 
been deprived of that living on a charge of 
heresy in 1399. Having been prevailed on to 
abjure his alleged erroneous opinions, he had 
been appointed to the place he now occupied. 
Holding this situation, he petitioned parliament 
that he might be heard before them on the sub- 
ject of religion; unhappy, no doubt, under the 
sense of having denied his faith, and anxious 
to make up, by a public confession of the truth, 
for the weakness of his recantation. When 
summoned before the Bishop that dignitary 
insisted that he had formally abjured, and that 
he was therefore a relapsed heretic. Sautré 
denied that he had ever abjured the opinions 
he now held, but the court decided against him, 
and he was adjudged to the flames. The arch- 
bishop solemnly pronounced his degradation 
from the priestly order, and took from him all 
the sacred insignia. The cap of a layman was 
then placed upon his head, and he was delivered 
up to the secular power, the archbishop, with 
bitter irony, pronouncing the usual recommend- 
ation that he be dealt with kindly! He was 
burned in Smithfield early in March, 1401; 
“and for the first time,” says Le Bas who writes 
his history, “did the flame of persecution ascend 
toward heaven to outrage the God of love and 
mercy.” 

For a time this terrifying example produced, 
indeed, the desired effect; it struck terror into 
the followers of Wiclif, and caused many of 





them to conceal their opinions in order to pre- 
serve their lives. The new doctrines, however, 
continued to spread in secret. Little companies 
of the Lollards still met together, to strengthen 
each other’s faith, to hear preaching from their 
religious instructors, to become better ac- 
quainted with God’s Word, and to worship ac- 
cording to the faith of their intrepid apostle, 
the revered Wiclif. It was impossible for many 
to come together at once, nor could they meet 
in private houses without danger of discovery. 
Their custom was, when possible, to assemble 
by night in some covert of the forest, among 
the fastnesses and defiles of the mountains, in 
places inaccessible to horsemen and dragoons, 
in out-of-the-way spots where their enemies 
would be the most unlikely to suspect them, 
and where their persons and their voices would 
alike be secure from the eyes and ears of chance 
passers by. Even there they would not intrust 
themselves without precautions. On the assem- 
bling of the little company an alert and shrewd 
sentinel was stationed near by. Scarcely any 
lights were kindled. Their preachers read and 
spoke in low tones. Few were the prayers 
offered, but they were full of earnest supplica- 
tion and devout thanksgiving ; and after a brief 
time spent in these devotional exercises, they 
separated as they had come, by devious paths, 
and, as nearly as they could, singly and alone. 

The appetite for blood, once excited, was not 
to be allayed by one victim, and him an obscure 
one. Archbishop Arundel was bent on ex- 
terminating the new and dangerous sect, and 
proceeded to arrest Sir John Oldcastle, other- 
wise Lord Cobham, who was denounced as a 
Lollard and a protector of heretics. After vari- 
ous delays Cobham was brought to the stake ; 
the prisons of London were filled, and little 
mercy was shown to the poor Lollards who were 
captured. Thirty of them were executed as 
traitors and burned as heretics on the same 
day ; but persecutions did not stop with this 
wholesale execution. 

In the year 1414 Arundel was succeeded in 
the primacy by Henry Chicheley—a change 
which brought no relief to the Lollards. He 
seems to have proceeded against them with 
even greater vigor than his predecessors ; not, 
perhaps, as being of a more sanguinary temper, 
but on account of their increasing numbers. 
He built the addition to the Lambeth palace, 
still known as the Lollards’ Tower, from the 
small apartment at the top where the unhappy 
victims accused of heresy were confined. This 
prison yet exhibits eight large iron rings firmly 
fixed.in the wall, about breast high, and certain 
rude carvings on the thick wainscot, cut with a 
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knife or other sharp instrument, the work no 
doubt of some of the wretched prisoners who 
were there confined. 

Each of the prelates had his prison for here- 
tics, but how many victims of ecclesiastical per- 
secution languished within their walls history 
has not recorded. It being impossible to put 
to death all the parties whom the spiritual courts 
of England were constantly finding guilty of 





heresy, Chicheley soon found it necessary to 
substitute, in the greater number of cases, pro- 
longed imprisonment, scourging, and various 
other punishments. But the direst penalties 
were visited on those of the clergy who were 
found tainted with heresy, as being more dan- 
gerous characters than the common people. 
The wars of the Roses for a time interrupted 
the persecution of the Lollards. Fuller has 
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| finely said, “ The very storm was their shelter.” 
While it lasted, that tempest put out the fires 
of Smithfield; and when the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster became united by the mar- 
riage of Henry VII and Elizabeth, England 
was glad to obtain rest and quiet from the polit- 
ical disturbances which vexed her. Religious 
persecution, though it did not yet cease, was 
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period under Mary Tudor. The great princi- 
ples of Protestant faith—the right of private 
judgment, the general diffusion of God’s Word, 
the power of the laity, and the final severance 
of the Church from the State—were for two 
centuries fixing themselves in the hearts of the 
English people, and when Elizabeth acceded to 


| the throne Protestantism became established in 


sever afterward so violent, except for a brief | Christendom forever. 
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M EMORY often brings to mind an episode 
in my life on the western bank of the 
Hudson. It was before the hand of the spoiler 
had ruined its sylvan loveliness. Alas, what a 
contrast now! The regal trees are felled, the 
gushing streams are dry, and the wild flowers 
exterminated from their native soil. 

With this dream of the past is associated the 
remembrance of two humble people with whom 
I there become acquainted. 

Our house stood on a rocky bluff which com- 
manded a view of the opposite city and the sur- 
rounding country. Soon after the arrival at 
our new home our attention was drawn toward 
the smallest human dwelling that we had ever 
seen, which nestled in the shadow of the rocks 
at the foot of the cliffs. We would not have 
thought that any one lived there had we not 
seen some persons go in and out, and a column 
of thin, blue smoke rise occasionally from the 
tiny chimney. At length we learned that it was 
inhabited by two old people, and we determined 
to visit them. But day after day passed away 
in its flowery beauty before we found time. At 
length one sweet afternoon in June we set out. 

Our way was by a narrow path over slippery 
cliffs, which were perfectly embroidered with 
flowers. They clustered under our feet in such 
profusion that we turned aside to avoid crush- 
ing them. With the poet of Nature I could 
have said: 

“ Their beauty makes me glad.” 
Glowing with their rich and varied coloring 
they made the rugged path appear like a gallery 
of lovely pictures. I never saw such a flora 
before nor since. We thought of Thorwald- 
sen’s Spring, dropping flowers in myriads from 
her opening hand. 

The last step in the descent, a rock covered 
over with thick moss and lichen, was at length 
reached, and we entered a roughly made gar- 
den fragrant with thyme and lavender. 

The little hut, brown as the neighboring 
rocks from exposure to the sun, looked like a 
hermitage or the toy-house of a little child. 
Tall sumachs, elder-bushes, and wild black- 
berries grew up to the roof, which was over- 
shadowed by a large cherry-tree. The mount- 
ain in the rear of the hut looked somber in the 
evening shades, but the blue river in front, with 
its floating sails and the sunlit shores beyond, 
gave a different expression to the scene, whose 
picturesqueness was enhanced by a little shal- 
lop which, moored to the shore, curtsied and 
danced with the receding waves. The house 
had one chimney, one door, and one window. 





The door and window were open, but the room 
was empty, with the exception of a cat, which 
sat by the fire-place. An open Bible and a few 
books lay on the table. The Christian Ad- 
vocate, folded on a chair, was all that spoke of 
any communion with the outer world. No 
sounds were heard save the rustling breeze, the 
plashing waves, and, now and then, the faint, 
low tone of a bird—sounds that rather increased 
than lessened the feeling of perfect solitude. 

We knocked at the door without receiving an 
answer, but at last hearing voices, we walked 
to the other side of the house, where we found 
the old people taking their evening repast under 
the shade of the cherry tree. The kettle sang 
in a natural fire-place formed by an angle in the 
rocks, and a loaf of bread and some butter alone 
accompanied their cup of tea. They had been 
up and at work since four o’clock, and needed a 
more nutritious meal. 

Mr. Read was a slender looking man, with a 
pleasant countenance, and dark intelligent eyes. 
His wife was full of good nature ; her figure as 
round as a churn, with an accent that clearly 
showed her Dutch descent. One could not be 
in their company many minutes without being 
struck with their simple purity and confiding 
faith. I felt that I had found a treasure. We 
came to do good, and we received more than 
we gave. Such calmness and faith,-amid such 
extreme poverty and privation, I have never 
seen. We talked of many things thatday. He 
said, when I expressed my admiration of some 
flowers which my little girl brought me: 

“Jesus said, ‘ Consider the lilies of the field.’ 
It is a text that we take many lessons from. 
It has comforted us when we have been with- 
out a crust in the house. His children are 
more precious to the Savior than flowers, beau- 
tiful though they be.” 

He and his wife had grown to be one.. They 
were always together, and cultivated the ground 
side by side. Mr, Read had a New England 
education, and at one time taught school in 
New Hampshire, but his wife was simply good, 
rather illiterate, and a perfect echo of her hus- 
band’s opinions. Admiration for him was her 
ruling passion. 

“He is the scholar,” she said. “I make a 
poor hand at reading, but Poppy reads like a 
minister.” 

They were glad that we had come to live in 
the house on the hill. 

“ We are pleased to have it inhabited by God- 
fearing people. Mr. S. was a godly and blessed 
man. I hope the peace of the Gospel will 
always rest upon his house and upon the church 
he built for us.” 
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These good people never asked charity, and 
rarely received it. They were only seen once a 
week at the little church, where there was no 
regular minister and but a few scattered mem- 
bers, who found it hard to supply their own 
wants.. Their poor support was from the pro- 
duce of their garden, which Mrs. Read dug, 
because he was lame; and then they carried 
their “garden stuff’ to the New York market 
twice a week. Their little patch was watered 
from a small spring near at hand. 

“We can’t think what we should do if it was 
to get dry,” Mrs. Read once said to me. 

“The Lord will provide,” her husband an- 
swered. 

“Surely he will, Poppy, for he never left us 
yet.” 

Yet at one time they had only a couple of 
onions in the house, which they asked a bless- 
ing upon and then ate; “and they tasted won- 
derfully sweet,” she said, “and in the evening 
we were able to get a sixpenny loaf of bread.” 

“ So we were not so bad off, after all,” added 
her husband. 

When we were leaving them they offered to 
show us an easier path than the one we had 
taken; and so, each with a cane, like two old 
travelers in Pilgrim’s Progress, they went on 
with us to a winding way at the entrance of the 
road, bidditg us keep straight on till we came 
to an old oak, and then follow a path that would 
lead us safely home. 

For several years there had been a lawsuit 
about this stately forest, and therefore the 
timber had not been cut down nor thinned. 
The children carried away the fallen limbs and 
brushwood, which made fuel for the scattered 
cottages in the neighborhood. But” 


“ Their shady boughs sharp steel did never lop,” 


until the decision of the lawsuit, which also de- 
cided the fate of these aged trees. The ax was 
laid to their root, and their glory perished. 
The “glittering streamlets” disappeared, and 
the flowers they watered died. Instead of this 
noble forest, with its soft shadows and calm re- 
pose, now stands a succession of German vil- 
lages, with their monster brewery and their 
lager-bier saloons. Even the cliffs, at that time 
so picturesque, have been split asunder to make 
pavements for our city streets. The lover of 
Nature mourns over such a desecration of her 
inner shrine, though its magical beauty still 
beams before our fancy in all its well-remem- 
bered loveliness. 

Our visit to the little house was soon and 
often repeated. The old people learned to look 
for us on regular days; yet I must acknowl- 





edge that the motive that led us thither was not 
altogether charity. The beauty of the forest 
enticed us, although every visit to our good old 
friends increased our interest in them. The 
woods, which now seem to us like an enchant- 
ing dream, became then a part of our daily life; 
and there were other moral pleasures for us in 
that wild store-house of Nature. It was pleas- 
ant to sit on our sheltered piazza and read a 
favorite author with \ 


“The woven sound of water and of bird,” 


mixed with the never dying hum and murmur 
of the maritime city in our ears. So near it 
was, yet so far off. It was pleasant to see its 
pinnacles glorified by the setting sun, or made 
solemn by the purple shadows of evening, or, 
strolling northward on the cliffs, to see the fair 
prospect beyond. The river alone is unmarred 
by man. From the crags we could then, as 
now, see stately ships appearing in the distant 
Narrows by the shore of Staten Island, and 
others, like white-winged butterflies, floating 
lightly on the blue mirror below. Though the 
river remains, the stand-point and the acces- 
sories around it are so changed as to make it 
appear a different spot. But I spend too many 
words upon the frame of the picture in which 
my figures are set. I loved to hear their stories 
of the past, and they were pleased to have an 
interested listener. One day, I remember, he 
told me of a circumstance in which he clearly 
discerned the watchful care of his loving Father. 

“T have been often in danger, but his shadow- 
ing wings covered me. I ama mason by trade, 
and used to dig and stone wells when I had 
strength to do it. I was once at the bottom of 
a well seventy-five feet deep, and I did not 
know till afterward that the man who helped 
me was drunk. He stood above me with a 
bucket of stones, and, without the usual warn- 
ing, suddenly let go the windlass. The by- 
standers cried out, ‘You’ve killed him!’ but 
he did n’t. How I was saved I never knew, 
but man did n’t do it.” 

Another time, working with an ignorant for- 
eigner, he let down the bucket (on the point of 
a hook) without the usual fastening, and Mr. 
Read again escaped as by a miracle. 

The day he related these incidents his face 
was lighted up, and his heart seemed to over- 
flow with love and joy. He said that he and 
his wife were the happiest people in the world, 
for God was with them. I asked Mrs. Read if 
they were not sometimes lonely? 

“How can we be? I’ve got Poppy, and he’s 
got me.” 

They said they had wonderful success with 
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their garden, considering how weak and old 
they both were. 

“TI never put a seed in the ground without 
praying, and it does seem as if the dear God 
heard my prayer.” 

They were very generous, and liked to give 
us bunches of thyme and sweet marjoram from 
their garden, saying, 

“It is fresher and sweeter than you can buy.” 

They were cultivating some fine blackberries, 
which they were particularly anxious that I 
should taste; but to their great disappointment 
the boys came and ate them before they were 
ripe. 

“They wanted berries too,” Mrs. Read said, 
with a smile, though she was greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Her simplicity was often amusing. One day 
her husband’s eyes were painful, and he asked 
me to read in the Bible to him. It was full of 
paper and pencil marks, which I told him were 
proofs that he read it often. 

“QO, he does love it so!” said his wife; “but 
his eyes are bad. I wish I did n’t have to spell 
so many words. But Poppy is a great scholar. 
He ciphered me out two years older than his- 
self.” 

He often spoke of the beautiful New England 
climate with all the love which an Icelander 
feels for his chilly home. I could not agree 
with him, and he said: 

“ The sun makes such pretty pictures on the 
mountain tops. Why sometimes they sparkle 
like diamonds, and seem to shine with glory.” 

He told me of his “boarding round” life, 
when he was a teacher in New England. Once 
he was put up at vendue and bid off for twenty- 
five cents. He might not have brought so 
much, but a good man bid the sum, and took 
him home because he had taken a fancy to him. 

However old his clothing was, he always 
looked neat and respectable. His wife’s utmost 
skill was put forth to make his linen fair and 
white. They were among the neatest looking 
people in the little church which they attended. 

There was but one luxury which they al- 
lowed themselves—our Christian Advocate. 
Yes, though their daily fare was generally dry 
bread and vegetables, they saved their hardly- 
earned pennies for a religious newspaper. It 
came to them, in their solitude, as an echo 
from the religious world, and every thing in it 
was thoroughly committed to memory. After 
we knew them Zion’s Herald was added to the 
Christian Advocate, for which he was very grate- 
ful, and said it was “a voice from his native 
land.” 

“ Even the amusing parts of the papers have 





a good tendency. They serve to freshen us 
up,” he once remarked. 

One Sunday I joined them coming from 
church. We had had a strange preacher that 


day, whose words had greatly touched Mr. | 


Read’s heart. He spoke with regret of the 
feeble state of the Church, and of the luke- 
warmness of the members. He said it was not 
so when Mr. S. built that dear little church ; 
but various causes had combined to weaken it. 
And now “the gold has become dim, and the 
fine gold changed.” “But I found it good to 
be there to-day, as I generally do. I can not 
pretend to say when a sermon is good or pow. 
It depends on my feelings. That hymn melted 
me into tears at class-meeting. I might have 
heard it at another time without emotion; but 
then I was so affected that I had to stop sing- 
ing.” 

“QO, Poppy, that hymn always sets my eyes 
running !” responded his wife. 

It was “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me” that so 
affected them. 

I asked him to teach in the Sunday-school. 
He said it would not do to leave their place so 
long. People from the city came over on Sun- 
day and took the gates off the hinges and 
trampled their garden when they were away. 
They seldom returned from church without 
finding some mischief done. 

“But we can not give up church or class- 
meeting. It is our manna in the desert, and 
we must trust God and go on.” 

As the school was taught before church, I 


suggested that he might come on before his_ 


wife. Mrs. Read seconded this, but without 
knowing that he was quoting poetry, he said: 
“O, she needs my help, and we must still do 
as we have done, ‘toil up the hill together.’ ” 
In the Winter, lame as he was, he shoveled 
a path in the snow to enable her to go to church. 
On a warm, but delicious day, we set off for 
our accustomed ramble. We felt that an inter- 
view with our good old friends, as well as the 
coolness and silence of the woods, would re- 
fresh us. The anemones, claytonias, and the 
pure white saxifrage, that makes its home in 
the fissures of the rocks, had been succeede:| 
by pink geraniums, growing in-beds of ‘mosses 
dropped with dew,” and white convolvulus, with 
its pink and lilac bordering. Beside these 
there were lowlier flowers clustering every- 
where. We heard the voices of children not 
far off, and we found them filling aprons and 
baskets with the sylvan store they had gathered 
under the trees. They proved to be our Sun- 
day-school children, and when they recognized 
us ran to gather lovely bouquets of flowers, and 
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smiled to see our delight, for having become so 
familiar with them, they were not awake to their 
full beauty. But every Saturday afterward they 
vied with each other as to who should bring us 
the largest and most beautiful “nosegay.” One 


“particular boy, however, always had the pre- 


eminence in that, as well as in the lessons he 
recited. His memory was wonderful; book 
after book of the Bible became impressed upon 
it. I have often thought of him, and wondered 
if the holy words he learned had done their 
true work on his heart. 

We saw that Mr. Read’s garden was suffering 
for rain, and the spring from which he watered 
it seemed to be failing. 

* But God has furnished us bread and water, 
and he won’t forget us,” Mrs. Read said. 

We found Mr. Read turning over the leaves 
of his Bible, in order to find a particular text in 
the Book of Ezekiel. When it was found for 
him he said, “What a book it is! Sometimes 
as I sit here, texts of Scripture, which I have 
read all my life without observing any thing 
uncommon in them, come to me in a way that 
quite overwhelms me.” 

He seemed more full of grateful joy than 
ever. He told me that he was then seventy- 
two years old, and, with the exception of his 
lameness, in good health, He never had a 
headache, while some people had one always, 
and he slept so well. He was full of joy and 
praise. A second-hand garment which he much 
needed was given to him. His wife could not 
be thankful enough for it. 

“Why, what a present! Thank the lady, 
Poppy! Thank her over and over again.” 

“T do thank her,” he answered in his usual 
mild and gentle manner, “and I do thank Him 
who put it into her heart to give it to me.” 

One day I carried him his Zion’s Herald, and 
again his thoughts went to his early home. 
He was so fond of it that the tears came into 
his eyes as he talked of its beauties and its 
privileges. No native of Switzerland ever dwelt 
upon his country with more enthusiasm. 

“O, the beautiful country! What mountains, 
what hills, and what people! They all go to 
meeting on Sunday, and to school every day in 
the Winter, no matter how poor they may be. 
Every little one can read properly. And what 
beautiful singing they have! I often hum over 
the sweet tunes they sang, and think of the 
school-house I went to when I was a lad. Great 
maples and elms grew around it, and a little 
brook was just at hand. O, I should cry if I 
ever saw that place again !” 

His wife said, “You will never see the place 


1 again, Poppy, so do n’t think about it any more.” 





“T know it! I know it! but New Hampshire 
is a pretty State.” 

But a real trial of their faith awaited them, 
and then I knew how strong their reliance on 
God really was. 

The extreme heat of July was accompanied 
by a severe drought, which nearly destroyed 
their garden and dried up their spring. Water 
could only be obtained in the woods, and that 
not without great labor. The poor old people 
had to climb up a steep hill to get it. From 
the hill above we saw them slowly and painfully 
watering their beds every evening; then they 
would look up at the sky only to see the van- 
ishing clouds. 

“T have cut my herbs for the last time. If 
God does not send rain, it seems as if we must 
starve,” said Mrs. Read, when I found them 
making a meal of only turnips and potatoes, one 
evening after their day’s work. 

“He has not forgotten us,” said Mr. Read in 
the course of our conversation. “Ten years 
has he taken care of us in this little place, 
and I know he loves us yet. Ten years have I 
and my wife, who are always of the same mind, 
bowed together before God under this roof, 
morning and evening. I do not think there is 
a happier man than I. God gives me just as 
much as is good for me. I do not know a wake- 
ful night ; even my lame leg stops aching then.” 

He spoke of his past religious experience. 

“OQ, I had all my life known that I needed a 
Savior, but then I felt it. I cried out, ‘A Savior! 
a Savior!’ and when I found him I would not 
let him go. The remembrance of the worm- 
wood and the gall which I once drank makes 
me cling closer to Christ. For worlds I would 
not suffer for one hour what I then endured 
when I sought after him and found him not.” 

When the rain came just in time to revive 
their garden, which at one time nearly withered 
away, they rejoiced in the Lord; but they had 
never distrusted his care, but always dwelt upon 
his promises in perfect confidence. So the 
Summer passed in its bloom and greenness, and 
Autumn came in its rich maturity, bringing 


“The sweet, calm days and the golden haze.” 


That Autumn was a peculiar one. There 
was no frost to destroy the leaves or cause 
them to drop, but they clung to the trees in 
brightening clusters. Mr. Read had never seen 
them so rich and glowing before. As he gazed 
upward on the hills and cliffs he said, “ We may 
almost call it God’s flower garden.” 

“Do you not dread the Winter?” I asked, 
feeling anxious for them. “ And what will you 
do about going to church ?” 
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O, he thought he was still strong enough to 
dig a path up the hill for his old woman when 
the snow came. 

“ But you are weaker than you were.” 

“The snow does not generally lie long here,” 
he said, still taking the best view of a prospect 
that filled me with alarm on their account. 

One stormy night we found that Winter had 
come upon us in earnest. Hail and snow dashed 
against the windows, and wild winds shrieked 
around the house. It was not surprising that 
we should think and talk much of our lonely 
old people under the cliffs. 

Our pet dog, little Harry, slept before the 
bright wood fire on the hearth, but I observed 
that whenever we mentioned the Reads he 
roused himself, and looked at me with strangely 
questioning eyes. Now Harry was a home- 
keeping dog, who seldom strayed beyond his 
own premises, and rarely showed any inclina- 
But the day after the 
storm he was missing for some time, and the 
succeeding day also. A path shoveled for us 
the third day enabled us to set off to the little 
brown cabin, which we feared we should find 
buried in snow. To our surprise Harry, after 
looking at our preparations with apparent inter- 
est, followed us from the house, and gamboled 
merrily before us. The paths were narrow and 
slippery, but life and music were in the woods. 
The beneficent trees harbored thousands of 
robins which subsisted on cedar and juniper 
berries. At the entrance of the path we met 
Mr. Read, looking bent and feeble. 

“Thank God that you’ve come! We have 
been looking for you. My wife is very sick, 
and we ’ve nothing in the house. I was trying 
to get to the grocery to get her some bread. 
Do go on and see her.” 

We made him return to the house with us, 
for we were prepared for the emergency. We 
found Mrs. Read very ill and very destitute, 
but a fire was soon kindled, and a cup of tea 
made. Their grateful tears expressed their 
thanks. We had never seen Mr. Read so 
moved before. A scratching at the door was 
now heard. It was opened, and in bounded 
Harry. 

“Why,” exclaimed Mr. Read, “that’s the 
same little pup that came here yesterday and 
day before. Do you know whom he belongs to.” 

“To us,” we said. “He is our little dog. 


He heard us talking of you no doubt, and came 
down the hill to see how you fared. Good little 
Harry !” 

“ Why, yes, he came down and ran about the 
house smelling us all round.” 

Harry wagged his tail and looked pleased, 








but did not repeat his visit. Mrs. Read had 
been seized with violent pain. Her husband 
thought she was threatened with paralysis. 
When I said I did not think that paralysis is 
accompanied with pain, Mr. Read said, “ You 
know the centurion told Jesus that his servant 
lay at home sick of the palsy, grievously tor- 
mented.” 

One morning after this I found Mr. Read 
drooping in body though cheerful in mind. He 
said that he had suffered a good deal of pain, 
but was thankful that his wife had recovered. 
He had met the doctor driving home a few days 
before, and went to his house at his request. 
After examining his heart and lungs the doctor 
told him that the former was diseased, and that 
he must be very careful about going up hill or 
carrying any thing heavy. He added, “Every 
grain of corn that the raccoons have left me I 
am obliged to carry on my back a full mile to 
have it ground. I felt a little bad at first when 
the doctor told me what the matter is. I thought 
of my poor old woman, but in a minute my 
thoughts slipped over to Christ and all was 
peace. He has always taken care of us in such 
a remarkable manner. His will be done. It is 
all right.” 

I could add many more precious words of 
this good old man’s, and his simple and pious 
wife, and I could tell how we daily discovered 
new haunts of beauty and fresh nooks of pleas- 
antness during the whole of our sojourn in that 
remembered spot, but I may be tedious in the 
recital. Spring and Summer came once more 
in their beauty and loveliness, and our semi- 
weekly visits to the little cabin were constantly 
repeated. 

When the second Autumn came we were 
under the necessity of bearing a dear invalid 
to a southern land, and left the home that we 
had enjoyed so well for the last eighteen months. 
Our farewell visit was made to our solitary pen- 
sioners. We had a sorrowful parting. Perhaps 
I communicated my sadness to them. We 
knelt down and prayed together—each of us 
prayed for the other. I felt deeply for them 
with the cold Winter before them, and they felt 
for me. They had no fears for themselves. 
They begged me not to sorrow for them, and 
said that if prayer from them could remove my 
burden it would be taken away. 

“But, dear lady, His will must be done. He 
knows what is best; and O! the glory, the 
glory hereafter! ‘Him whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth.’” 

So I bade them farewell, to see them no more 
on earth. As I ascended the hill I turned to 
take a last look at the rustic cabin as it stood 
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nestling beside the rocks in the full blaze of 
Autumnal loveliness. In a short time the good 
old man was taken, and the cry of his lonely 
wife to go to “ Poppy’s heaven” was answered 
a few weeks after his death. Their bodies rest 
side by side in the humble grave of a country 
burial-ground, but.»no doubt their ransomed 
spirits “in His light see light,” glorious and 
ineffable. 





RICHMOND CHURCH AND THE GRAVE 
OF THE POET THOMSON. 





O Surrey village can place itself on a level 

with Richmond. The rich prospect from 
its far-famed hill, the beauties of its park, its 
connection with royalty, and the marriage of its 
name to “immortal verse,” leave it without a 
rival. 

The present name of the “village” reminds 
us of a great historic change, when the glory of 
the Plantagenets faded before the rising star of 
the house of Tudor, and Henry, Earl of Rich- 
mond, by rebuilding the ancient palace, caused 
the old and expressive name Sheen to yield to 
that of Richmond. 

Sheen—the beautiful—was well fitted to de- 
scribe the natural beauties of the landscape; 
but Richmond was more complimentary to the 
new regal line. Few readers need to be in- 
formed that the house of Tudor did not derive 
the earldom of Richmond from this southern 
village, but from the ancient castle of Richmond 
in Yorkshire, which once gave a name to a 
small county. Great indeed was the difference 
between the palace on the green levels of Sheen 
and the frowning fortress which looked down 
from its rocky height upon the waters of the 
Swale. Marked, too, was the contrast between 
the history of the two places. The northern 
pile was a strong fortalice and nothing more; 
but the Surrey palace was, from early times, the 
home of kings. The learned Henry I had a 
quiet palace here; Edward I, when ceasing to 
“hammer the Scots,” found a retirement in his 
Sheen domain; here Edward III, the “ mighty 
victor, mighty lord,” died abandoned by all, 
save one old man who whispered the prayers 
for the dying at his side; in this palace Henry 
VIII feasted the young Emperor Charles V; 
here, tgp, the Princess Elizabeth was, for a 
time, a prisoner, and in the same place after- 
ward amused herself by dancing “six or seven 
galliards in a morning.” In Richmond Palace, 
both she and her grandfather died. We grieve 
to add that, about seven years before her death, 
the maiden queen was sorely vexed and deeply 
tried in the very chapel of this palace by an 





uncourtly preacher, named Rudd, actually re- 
minding her, and in his sermon too, that time 
had “ furrowed her face, and sprinkled her hair 
with its meal.” 

Thus it will be seen that Richmond Palace 
has a history. But time has given to the old 
northern castle its revenge; its gray ruins still 
have an impressive grandeur, and the stern 
keep looks defiant as of yore, but Richmond 
Palace has left but a soiitary and unpicturesque 
gateway to remind us of the ancient regal home. 
What would the proud Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, have done had her astrologer, 
the “spirit medium” of that day, showed her 
in vision the almost total destruction of her 
son’s palace? Perhaps, instead of devoting 
her fortune to found St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the money might have been appropriated 
to the support of this palace. The lady was 
capable, to judge by her words, of a greater 
sacrifice than that. Some readers may recollect 
her bold declaration, that if a new crusade could 
be formed, she “would go with the army as 
laundress.” A dame of “Tudor fire” was she! 
The dismantling of the palace began under the 
Commonwealth, when they sold the old tapes- 
try, “727 ells, at £2 Ios. per ell, for £1,817 
1os.,” to a Mr. Grinder, on Thursday, 23d Oc- 
tober, 1651. Under a continued system of di- 
lapidation, the once stately pile became “ small 
by degrees ;” and the same fate has befallen the 
ancient Carthusian priory founded by Henry V 
in the palace park. The king resolved that his 
monks should not want for fish or wine; he 
bestowed upon them the Sheen fishery and an 
annual present of four pipes of Gascony wine. 
Even the small house of the Observant Friars, 
founded by the parsimonious Henry VII, is only 
remembered by “ Fryers’ Lane.” 

Thus every adjunct of the palace has passed 
away, except the old park, now a part of Kew 
Gardens, and the tilting-ground, now “ the vil- 
lage green.” Some may, indeed, regard the 
“maids of honor” cheese-cakes as relics of the 
days when Richmond was a regal home. These, 
however, are rather memorials of the royal con- 
fectioner who invented them to delight the pal- 
ate of George II. 

But if the palace, the priory, and the Gray 
Friars’ Home are all things of the past, perhaps 
the church will form the point of union between 
the Richmond of the nineteenth century and 
the Sheen of ancient times. There, doubtless, 
we Shall find some worthy monuments of him 
who may be called the Richmond poet, the 
author of “The Seasons.” To the church, 
then, we will go. Our first glance at the exte- 
rior is enough to show that the architect was 
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not troubled by any poetic richness of inven- 
tion. An old time-worn tower, probably of the 
fourteenth century, has been joined—in union 
most unblessed—to a tasteless brick building. 
The old church which stood on this site appears 
to have had little of architectural beauty; but 
it must have been somewhat in harmony with 
the character of the tower. We thought of 
some picturesque country churches, any one of 
which would have given a suitable grave for 
him who wrote of Summer richness and Spring- 
tide beauty, and could not help regretting that 
Richmond is his burial-place. But let us enter 
the church; the interior may, possibly, possess 
more suggestive power. No; all that can be 
said is, that the inside of the church is in har- 
mony with the outside. The two rows of 
wooden pillars, one down each side of the nave, 
are said to stand on the foundation walls of the 
old church, and thus enable us to calculate the 
smallness of the former structure. 

If Richmond Church can not expect a place 
in the history of ecclesiastical architecture, it 
has a page in the annals of pew battles. The 
re-pewing of a church has not unfrequently pro- 
duced a parish, fight. This befell Richmond 
after the extensive repairs and alterations made 
about 1620. Among the crowd of combatants 
on pew rights a Mr. George Savage stands pre- 
eminent as a specimen of parochial pugnacity. 
This worthy was not satisfied with his freshly 
allotted seat, and insisted upon another. This 
was resisted, whereupon the determined parish- 
ioner took forcible possession cf the coveted 
pew. The door was then locked, but the man 
of the Savage family laughed at this, and broke 
open the door. The congregation could, how- 
ever, boast of other resolute men ready to do 
battle on the pew question; and Mr. Savage 
was summarily ejected by “force and arms” 
from his chosen corner. A faculty was now 
obtained by the legal occupants of the pew; 
but the despiser of locks was also a contemner 
of faculties. His assaults on the besieged pew 
still continued, and the case at length took the 
serious form of “a Star Chamber matter.” 
Even this high and mighty court seems to have 
been perplexed ; and the result was an order to 
remove the pew-altogether. Thus the obsti- 
nate Mr. Savage had the grim satisfaction of 
feeling that, if he had lost the bone of battle, 
no other dog could rejeice in the possession. 

The Richmond congregation had a twofold 
annoyance to contend with, in the shape of un- 
ruly children and misbehaving dogs. So seri- 
ous did this double nuisance become, that a 
vesiry meeting was called to devise a remedy. 
All readers will be glad to hear that the wisdom 





of the parish was equal to the emergency. The 
following extract from the vestry minutes, dated 
gth October, 1637, will indicate the means 
adopted for preserving order in the church: 
“Resolved that the church wardens pay Simon 
Hughes fourpence every Lord’s Day, for the 
quieting the children in Divine service and the 
whipping out of the dogs.” Considering the 
complex nature of the duties, no one can say 
that Simon Hughes was overpaid. 

If pew-fights, noisy children, and impudent 
dogs should suggest a badly managed parish, 
we beg permission to state a fact, showing some 
desire to secure vocal harmony in the conduct 
of Divine service. The choice of a parish 
clerk was no light matter in Richmond two 
hundred years ago. In the year 1653 the parish 
wanted a clerk, and Walter Smyth became a 
candidate. As Walter spelled his name with a 
y, he doubtless ranked far above the multitu- 
dinous “Smith” family. But that was of little 
avail in the eyes of a discerning vestry. The 
ambitious candidate was not elected to this high 
office until he had “made trial of his ability.” 
This was doubtless all right, but we have known 
clerks in these enlightened times who would 
have sadly failed in a “trial of ability.” Truly 
we must not always laugh at our forefathers. 

The ladies of the nineteenth century will, 
perhaps, think very lightly of the wisdom of the 
old Richmond vestry, when they learn that this 
audacious body actually undertook the control 
of woman’s tongue. Terrible was the penalty 
enforced by the parish worthies against dames 
of unbridled speech. The following entry, 
dated 1572, shows the mode in which a scold, 
Mrs. Downing, was treated in that year: “ Mrs, 
Downing, wife of W. Downing, grave-maker, 
was pht into the ducking-stool and ducked three 
times.” The records do not show whether this 
rigorous proceeding secured the future domes- 
tic peace of W. Downing; we hope the best, 
but we fear the worst. The vestry seems to 
have had an abiding faith in the “ducking,” as 
in 1603 we find a sum of about £1 3s. 4d. paid 
for a new “stool.” The modern officials of St. 
Mary Magdalene must look back with curiosity 
on the awful powers of their predecessors. 

If we turn from the revelations of the vestry- 
books to the history told by the monuments in 
or around the church, we find little to remind 
us of the former regal splendor of Richmond, 
or of the troubled current of its bygone life. 
The church-yard is crowded, and there, perhaps, 
the pugnacious Mr. Savage and the once scold- 
ing Mrs. Downing rest from turmoil, but no 
epitaph points out their narrow cells. A once 
famous actor, an industrious and ingenious 
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RICHMOND CHURCH—BURIAL PLACE OF THE POET THOMSON. 


authoress, a political, eccentric, and free-thinking 
divine, and the poet of “The Seasons” are 
recalled to our recollection by their monuments. 
A conspicuous white marble tablet, near the 
south door, reminds us that here Edmund Kean 
sleeps after his “splendid race” ended in gloom. 
Close by is the monument of the poetess and 
tale-writer, Barbara Hofland, who neither daz- 
zled the understanding nor stirred the deeper 


| passions of the heart, but satisfied young and 
quiet minds by her gentle tales, “ Emily” and 
“The Unloved One.” 

Within the church and close to the pulpit is 
the monument of Gilbert Wakefield, the grave 
| being in the church-yard east of the chancel. 
| The tablet gives but few hints of the checkered 
life of him to whose memory it was dedicated. 
Though the son of a vicar of Kingston and a 
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fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, he describes 
his ordination as “the most disingenuous action 
of my whole life, utterly incapable of palliation 


or apology.” He flitted from curacy to curacy, 
yet read widely; studied not only Hebrew, but 
Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee, Persian, and Ethiopic; 
acted for a time as head of the Dissenters’ 
Academy or College at Warrington; wrote on 
ancient church history, and showed his versa- 
tility by editing the works of Latin, Greek, and 
English poets. These subjects not being suf- 
ficiently diversified, Mr. Wakefield rushed into 
politics, was indicted for a libel, and sentenced 
to imprisonment for two years in Dorchester 
jail. He appears, however, to have agreed with 
Colonel Lovelace that “stone walls do not a 
prison make,” and continued his studies and 
publications to prove that his “soul was free.” 
This good-humored endurance had its reward 
in the satisfactory and solid form of £5,000 
raised by sympathizing friends. His prison 
doors were opened on the 29th of May, 1801, but 
Gilbert Wakefield’s war with society was soon 
over; he died in the September of the same 
year. This monument was erected by his 
brother, the Vicar of Richmond, and may sym- 
bolize to some the hapless fate of incautious 
talent when at war with the world. 

To many the grave of James Thomson will 
suggest more interesting thoughts than that of 
Kean, Hofland, or of Wakefield. It will sur- 
prise some to find that the only visible memorial 
of Richmond’s poet is a mean brass plate on the 
west wall, placed at such a height that a tele- 
scope is required in order to read the inscrip- 
tion. The plate was put up by the Earl of 
Buchan in 1792, and the grave of the poet is 
immediately underneath. There is a tradition 
in the parish that the body rests partly within 
and partly outside the church. This arose from 
certain alterations in the west end of the build- 
ing, subsequent to the burial of the poet. With 
the exception of the small plate, there is noth- 
ing to remind a visitor of the author of “ The 
Seasons.” This may be a time-honored English 
custom, but as Thomson lived and died in Rich- 
mond, and much of its scenery gives richness 
and beauty to his finest poetical descriptions, 
the result is not pleasant. Nor is it altogether 
a compensation to be told that a conspicuous 
monument has been raised near his native place 
in Scotland. We think a bust, at least, might 
have been placed in Richmond Church. Some 
memorials of Thomson, however, still remain 
in the “village.” Te cottage in which the 
poet died has been incorporated into what is 
now called Rosedale House, formerly a resi- 
dence of Lord Shaftesbury. Thomson’s study, 





and the table on which many of his works were 
written, are still preserved, and also the Summer 
alcove in which he loved to sit. The present 
house, though much larger than the simple 
home of the poet, has nothing very attractive 
about it, but is easily found by walking down 
Kew Foot Lane, as the name “Rosedale” is 


painted on the wall near the entrance gate. The, 


trees under which the poet mused are still stand- 
ing, exhibiting, in all probability, more of luxu- 
riant beauty than in the time of Thomson. 

The visitor who wishes to realize the exact 
appearance and surroundings of the place as it 
appeared of old, must, in fancy, turn Rosedale 
House into a simple cottage, and must anni- 
hilate the adjacent dwellings, which now banish 
all notions of a secluded rural home. This un- 
pretending abode just suited the easy and rather 
self-indulgent temperament of Thomson. The 
garden was quiet enough for a literary chat in 
fine weather, and the “parlor” large enough 
for a Winter evening’s party. 

Though Thomson’s indolence was so noto- 
rious as to be the standing joke of his friends, 
he would nevertheless often start off, even at 
night, to walk from Richmond to London. On 
one of these occasions he was robbed of his 
watch by a highwayman, but comforted his 
friends with the remark that it had “never been 
good for any thing.” Another, and, probably, 
the last of these walks, had more serious con- 
sequences. He crossed the river in a boat on 
a cold evening, when heated by exertion, and 
took a feverish chill, which ended in an illness 
of which he died, on the 27th of August, 1748, 
at the age of forty-eight. 

Few readers will require the information that 
James Thomson was born on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1700, in the manse of Ednam, a village 
about two miles from Kelso, in the county of 
Roxburgh. His father was the minister of the 
place, and wished his son to be “a minister” 
also; but after studying for two years at the 
University of Edinburgh, “Jamie” set out in 
1725 for London, with some introductory letters, 
and above all, a poem, his “ Winter,” stored up 
in his wallet. 

The manuscript, after some time, found a 
publisher, but few readers and no praise, until 
friendly critics—Mr. Whately and Aaron Hill— 
told the public they ought to like it; whereupon 
the said public took the hint and began to find 
numerous beauties in the work. Thus encour- 
aged, the poet rapidly produced his “Summer” 
in 1727, “Spring” in the next year, and com- 
pleted the seasons, by the publication of “ Au- 
tumn” in 1730. These and other poems 
brought him money; active patrons procured 
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for him sinecure offices under Government, one 
being the secretaryship of briefs, bestowed by 
Lord Chancellor Talbot, and another the sur- 
veyorship of the Leeward Islands! The poet 
did not, of course, think of going to these 
islands, but enjoyed the profits of the office in 
England. 

Thomson’s fame will rest upon “The Sea- 
sons” and “The Castle of Indolence,” pub- 
lished in the last year of his life; but his 
labored, though cold, poem on “ Liberty,” and 
several of his tragedies, were for a time popular. 

Both Ednam and Richmond may reasonably 
rejoice in being associated with a poet who has 
well described the quiet richness of English 
scenery, and strengthened his verses by linking 
them with glowing sympathy for nature and for 
man. No occasional violations of taste or want 
of finish can hide the pure beauty of his poetic 
pictures, or dim his descriptions of “hills and 
dales, of woods and lawns.” 


—__e——_—_—_ 


SHAKSPEARE’S OLYMPUS. 





SECOND PAPER. 


hg the first paper on this subject an estimate 
was made of the different actors in the play 
of Julius Caesar. I proceed now to consider 
the claim of Cesar to the highest rank among 
these demi-gods. 

It is maintained by at least one critic that 
Brutus is the central figure, the hero of the 
piece which aims to present him as the perfect 
man, or at least as the perfect Roman. 

The first objection to this view is, that with 
this aim Shakspeare would have called the play 
Brutus; but this may be got over by replying 
that the action turns upon Casar’s assassina- 
tion, and is named from the leading event rather 
than from the leading character. 

The second difficulty is more grave. Shak- 
speare alludes to Cesar in other plays in such 
ways to show a very high estimate of Czsar’s 
place on the stage of human life. 

For example, in the grave-yard scene in Ham- 
let, the vanity of human greatness is illustrated 
by the mortal weakness of Alexander and Cesar. 
Thus: “To what base uses may we return, 
Horatio! Why may not imagination trace the 
noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping 
a bung-hole?” And, 

“ Imperious Czsar dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away. 
O, that that earth which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the Winter’s flaw !”’ 

These might be considered very distinct evi- 
dence that Shakspeare regarded the governing 





genius as the supreme human gift. But it is 
not alone ; in various ways he has taught the 
same doctrine. I pass by more direct examples, 
and select this from the play of King Richard 
III ; Gloster is declining the crown: 
“Your love deserves my thanks; but my desert 

Unmeritable shuns your high request. 

First, if all obstacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the crown 

As my ripe revenue and due by birth, 

Yet so much is my poverty of spirit, 

So mighty and so many my defects, 

As I had rather hide me from my greatness, 

Being a bark to brook no mighty sea, 

Than in my greatness covet to be hid, 

And in the vapor of my glory smothered.” 

Of course all these men are limited in the 
play through the conditions imposed upon the 
dramatist by the Roman story. That requires 
that Cesar fall, and also requires that Brutus 
shall fail ; but aside from these fundamental lim- 
itations the artist has a very fair field. Now, 
the manner in which these conditions are met 
discloses the thought of Shakspeare. The very 
greatness of Casar is the cause of his ruin ; it 
inspires and arms his enemies; it breaks him 
against the inevitable limitations of human genius. 

The failure of Brutus is equally a logical result 
of his character, but it is a character relatively 
weaker and narrower than that of Cesar. Czsar 
knows Cassius and despises him; Brutus does 
not know Cassius and trusts him. Mark again 
the judgment which Cesar has displayed in the 
choice of his most trusted friend. Brutus sees 
in Antony only a play-goer, loving Czsar to- 
day, but ready to follow any other leader to- 
morrow. But Cesar has not erred in trusting 
Antony. He loves with an intense affection, 
and pleads over the dead body of his master 
with a terrible eloquence. Brutus is a great, 
good man, whose judgment is worthless, a cruel 
lesson but a true one for all that. To brook 
the mighty sea a man needs a knowledge of 
man, and an insight into motive and a respect 


for the power of evil, which is impossible to: 


such a character as Brutus. 

It is an epic truth, painful beyond measure, 
that a knowledge of evil comes to man only 
through personal sin; it is in this sense that 
sin makes men as gods, by giving them such an 
insight into evil motive as the divine intelligence 
possesses through infinite wisdom. This moral 
truth, neglected so often by meaner poets, is so 
finely portrayed in Brutus as to make it one of 
Shakspeare’s best claims to epic genius. Give 
Brutus the knowledge of evil, and Cassius will 
not wind him about his finger; Antony will not 
be suffered to pronounce a eulogy upon Cesar. 
In the first case there would have been no con- 
spiracy, and in the other the conspiracy would 
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have succeeded. It is the ignorance of Brutus 
that renders it possible; it is the same igno- 
rance that defeats it. I can not conceive that 
Shakspeare wrote this Olympian play to glorify 
such a character; but it is easy to see how the 
illustration of its weaknesses may have been a 
leading motive. But that is only a negative 
form of the positive truth that the genius of 
government is impossible without a knowledge 
of the power of evil and its motions in human 
souls. 

The wretched logic put into the mouth of 
Brutus is of set purpose and to the same end. 
He is a good man who has entered upon an 
evil path without clearly knowing why. We 
are left to infer that the flattery of Cassius has, 
without his consciousness of it, warped his 
nature. He has been persuaded that his name 
and personal glory require him to stab Caesar ; 
but there is no clear proof of Czsar’s ambition. 
The soliloquy, therefore, is an absurd piece of 
reasoning ending in the conclusion that as 
Cesar may, if he continues to grow, become 
dangerous, it is best to kill him as we crusha 
serpent’s egg in the shell. This is terribly 
dangerous political logic, for it would authorize 
the assassination of any great statesman or 
ruler. 

This soliloquy vindicates Cesar. There is 
nothing against him but idle rumor, the envy 
of smaller men, and apprehensions created by 
the splendors of his genius for authority. 

And at the same time it leaves Brutus under 
the reproach of acting from insufficient, perhaps 
even from unknown motives. The moral tem- 
pest raised in his mind by his consenting to the 
conspiracy is an admirable portrait of the effects 
of a first error. It is the storm of a conscience 
put to torture by the presence of a wrong pur- 
pose, the more admirably sketched by the un- 
consciousness of the subject. 

There is no case against Cesar in this drama ; 
if it had been designed to glorify Brutus no 
such fatal omission could have occurred. The 
conspiracy arises in the envious breast of Cas- 
sius, by him it is organized, by him Brutus is 
enticed into the plot. 

The play opens with this disclosure of the 
spite of Cassius; presently we have Czsar’s 
wonderfully wise estimate of the lean and hungry- 
looking conspirator, and are turned next to the 
seduction of Brutus. The scene on the Lupercal 
is made ridiculous by a jester’s report of it, and 
the plot moves on to its useless victory, without 
a hint of an argument outside of the envenomed 
malice of Cassius. 

One must rise from a first perusal of this 
play, if a knowledge of the history have not 





prejudiced him, with a belief that Cesar deserved 
death as little as Abraham Lincoln; -for there is 
as much logic in Wilkes Booth’s sic semper 
tyrannis as in the speeches of Cassius, and the 
soliloquy of Brutus is a complete vindication 
of Cesar. 

There are no limitations in the history which 
compelled Shakspeare to involve Brutus in an 
absurdity, to make him a partner in a crime. 
It was easy to give reasons that would hold him 
up; easy to make him talk grandly, at least, to 
give him the serenity of conscious virtue and 
the peace of an approving conscience. The 
central fact imposed upon the dramatist the 
necessity of vindicating Caesar by showing the 
folly of the conspirators, and especially of 
Brutus. 

They are all marred, but Brutus most and 
worst of all, because the case of the conspira- 
tors hung mainly on this man’s character and 
patriotism. To stultify Brutus was to leave the 
plot a nakedly vulgar piece of treason. To 
vindicate the conspiracy required a show of 
patriotic motive, and a logical procedure of the 
conspiracy from the vigilant patriotism of Brutus, 
and not from the vulgar hate of Cassius. 

The reverence of all the great actors in the 
play for Cesar is, after all, a conclusive proof 
of Shakspeare’s high esteem. To Cesar, living 
or dead, they all bow their heads. He is greatest 
among them by their own confession. The la- 
bored speeches of Cassius to prove him human 
are an unconscious witness to the celestial dig- 
nity which he bore even in the royal mind of 
Brutus ; else why are these incidents, the rescue 
from the Tiber, the fever in Spain, repeated 
with such a circumstantial minuteness in the 
ear of Brutus? They have no appropriateness 
unless it was needful to remove the reverential 
awe from Czsar’s character as conceived by 
Brutus, 

This, for example, is utterly out of place in a 
speech to the greatest Roman: 

“*T is true, this god did shake ; 
His coward lips did from their color fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose his luster; I did hear him groan ; 
Ay, and that tongue of his, which bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas! it cried, ‘Give me some drink, ‘Titinius,’ 
Asa sick girl.” 

Notice again that in this same speech Cassius 
confesses the supreme eminence of Cesar: 

“Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 


So get the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone.” 
‘*Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves.” 
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“Upon what meat doth this our Czsar feed, 
That he is grown so great?” 


“When went there by an age since the great flood 
But it was famed with more than with one man! 
When could they say till now that talked of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompassed but one man? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough 
When there is in it but one only man.” 

Rome used to be pronounced Room, which 
explains the last couplet. 

These and other speeches of Cassius to Brutus 
show the godlike character of Czsar in the eyes 
of both of them. His place in popular esteem 
is shown in the opening scene where Cassius 
reproaches the populace with their servility and 
their forgetfulness of Pompey. The funeral 
scene viewed as a whole teaches the same lesson 
as the opening passages, and the immense en- 
thusiasm of the Lupercal. A contrary impres- 
sion might be taken by a careless reader ; that 
is to say, an impression of extreme frivolous- 
ness in the popular Roman mind, approving 
Brutus and carried by the storm of Antony’s 
eloquence. But we must remember that Brutus 
also has a great place in Roman esteem, and 
the cause he champions is presumed .to be 
right; therefore they listen respectfully and ap- 
prove. A good man’s story is approved until 
it is contradicted by the most equable judg- 
ments. 

But the scene changes when Antony chal- 
lenges the conspiracy. It is soon apparent that, 
for some reason, Brutus is on the wrong side. 
Presently the old state of mind is restored, and 
Antony has only to recall their old love and 
reverence for Cesar: 

“ You all did love him once, not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him?” 

Thenceforward the oration is a simple recital 
of incidents selected to develop and concentrate 
the sense of Czsar’s great nature and vast 
services to the people. The outcome of the 
struggle is left to appear to be a result of the 
inadequacy of the argument of the conspirators 
with the whole Roman people; Brutus could 
not make a bad cause triumph; the frivolous 
Antony is mightier than the noblest Roman in 
the conspiracy, simply because, in the dance of 
human fatalities, the weakest man is on the 
strongest and best side. The development of 
the conspiracy in the mind of Brutus is a mas- 
terpiece of art, as much so in the parts which 
are left in shadow as in what is told. 

Take the first notice of his apprehension that 
Czsar may become dangerous. It is nothing 
but a look or tone in saying, when asked to go 
and view the procession, “ Not I,” and 


“T am not gamesome ; I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony.” 





But the something underneath this language 
has already appeared in his face. 


“Cassius. 1 do observe you now of late; 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness 

And show of love as I was wont to have.” 

“Brutus. Be not deceived; if I have veiled my look 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 

Merely upon myself. 

Nor construe any farther my neglect 

Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 

Forgets the shows of love to other men.” 

So far we can only faintly suspect that this 
inward war relates to Cesar; but when the 
noise of popular shouts strikes his ears the 
secret bursts from his lips: 

“What means this shouting? I do fear the people 
Choose Czsar for their king.” 

To which the wily Cassius, who had fished 

vainly for that Caesar, replies: 
“ Ay, do you fear it? 
Then must I think you would not have it so.” 

And in the midst of Cassius’s long harangue 
to prove the mortal infirmities of Czsar, another 
shout of the people forces a yet clearer expres- 
sion of alarm from Brutus: 


“T do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honors that are heaped on’Czsar.”’ 


Thence on Cassius plies the great Roman 
with a well-chosen variety of arguments to per- 
suade him that this fear of what may be im- 
poses a duty of action. Brutus’s noble blood, 
the honorable fame of his ancestors, the general 
expectation that Brutus will keep Rome clear 
of tyrants, these on one side; while on the 
other we have appeals to the vanity—a very 
noble vanity, it is true—of Brutus: 

“ Brutus and Czsar, what should be in that Cesar? 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours?” 

We have no evidence that these appeals 
touched Brutus. It is a master-stroke of art to 
leave this in shadow. 

For, “who can understand his errors?” How 
is it possible to penetrate even one’s own con- 


sciousness deeply enough to see how the noblest - 


of natures is swerved by the unfelt force of a 
low motive allied to a noble one? The crim- 
inality of the conspiracy is powerfully suggested 
by this doubt whether pure purpose may not be 
deflected by impure associations: 
“Therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep even with their likes.” 

The greatness of Cesar is also taught by the 
convulsions of nature and society that presage 
and avenge his fall. What other purpose of 
enough importance to justify the space of action 
taken up by it can justify the long recital of the 
horrors of the night before the assassination, 
the fires, the gliding ghosts, the open graves, 
the uncaged lion, men all fire walking up and 
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down the street? The other purpose which it 
serves is fully answered in the following Act, 
when it is merely reported to intensify the fears 
of the dream-frightened Calpurnia. The mean- 
ing of these convulsions of nature Shakspeare 
expresses by the mouth of Cesar’s wife: 
“When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

‘The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” 

There are shadows on this scene at Casar’s 
home, inexplicable motions of the human soul 
in the near sight of the last earthly struggle are 
revealed, and yet left in full possession of their 
secret. The slight balancings of will affected 
by invisible hands we see, and an awe of the 
unseen world comes over us as it came over 
Cesar. But with these inevitable human lim- 
itations, Cesar is greater than Brutus in the 
sanctuary of the domestic affections. He yields 
to the entreaties of this beloved woman, and is 
not ashamed to confess to senators that her 
tears have swerved his mighty will. Czsar is 
so high in love! We should have lacked some- 
thing, if he who had quickened the light nature 
of Antony with a deathless attachment to his 
person, who was beloved by and loved Brutus 
as his angel, who had won the quenchless affec- 
tion ef the lowly, had not given us some great 
proof of his love for a woman. It is just, too, 
that this woman is not painted, as Portia is, as 
the greatest of Roman women. The wealth of 
his heart seems all the richer when bestowed 
where there is no conspicuous merit. 

Go forward now to the consequences which 
came of Cesar’s death. The prophecy of An- 
tony, when he is alone with the body of his 
master, is, whatever be thought of his public 
speech, a sincere expression of his heart, and 
it is justified by events. And it precedes the 
funeral scene in the Forum, as if to guard us 
against the common belief that Antony was a 
hypocrite to the core of his nature: 

““O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy— 

Which like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue— 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; ° 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war; 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds ; 
And Czsar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry ‘ Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial.” 





Surely it is the prerogative of the highest 
greatness to become so necessary to society 
that wreck and dissolution follow its loss. 
Nature and man unite to celebrate the death 
and vindicate the majestic name of Cesar. The 
good Brutus, on the wrong side, is a mere straw 
in the hands of these wrathful forces leagued to 
avenge the rights of the governing genius. 

Briefly now of this sort of greatness: 

I. Czsar is broad; he touches at some point 
of his nature all classes of men. The food 
upon which he has grown great is human 
nature well-learned and well-loved. He has a 
vivid sympathy with the humble, he is the idol 
of the legions, he has mastered the keys of all 
the noble natures around him, and with rare 
exceptions all love him. Cassius and a few 
others are mastered by their jealousy, the vice 
of ignoble souls; but the precise point of 
Brutus’s fear is the universal homage to Czsar’s 
genius and the wonderful power of Czsar’s 
intellect. 

2. Cesar is high; he stands alone in the 
State, because no man has been able to keep 
him company in the march toeminence, There 
is no proof in the play that Brutus had a tithe 
of his State-craft or special skill in controlling 
other minds. On the contrary, the conspiracy 
was burdened by Brutus. Its chances of suc- 
cess would have been multiplied if he had com- 
mitted suicide after his speech in the Forum. 
What Brutus could not do on a small scale— 
manage men—Ceesar had easily done on a vast 
scale. In this lonely elevation above all other 
men, Shakspeare placed and kept the genius of 
government, 

3. Czsar is the bond of human society. He 
maintains it upon his shoulders; it falls into 
ruin when he falls: 

“Then you and I, and all of us fell down, 
While bloody treason flourished over us.” 
This office is essentially the highest in human 
society. The high and the low, the strong and 
the weak, alike depend upon its faithful and 
noble performance. The fall of Caesar robbed 
the world of Brutus, of the peerless Portia, of 
the best blood of Rome. It spread ruin over 
the fields, and throned anarchy in the city ; and 
in the general ruin all the benefits of civilization 
were involved. Good government is the essen- 
tial condition of individual and public pros- 
perity; Casar represents it, impersonates it; 
it dies with him. 

I would not disparage goodness. There is 
no proof in this play that Cesar lacked it; 
much on the other side of that question. But 
in him goodness keeps company with such a 
crowd of merits that it is less conspicuous than 
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in Brutus, who is only good. The lesson is 
that goodness alone is not the full furniture of 
a great nature. To this there is needful great 
insight, large experience, successful striving ; 
and all these in perfect balance. If such a 
union of qualities leads a man to the supreme 
office in society, and he rules wisely, prudently, 
over a great people, Brutus can no more be 
reckoned his superior than an infant can be 
counted nobler than a man. 

I speak, of course, only of the Casar of this 
play ; but I incline to believe that the Czsar 
of history is not greatly different. The events 
which followed his taking off go far to show 
that he was judiciously providing Rome with 
what it most needed, a reformed and stronger 
government. Imperialism had become neces- 
sary to order in Rome. 





THE FASHIONABLE WOMAN OF THE 
PERIOD. 





MONG the many odd products of a mature 

civilization the fashionable woman is one 
of the oddest. She goes to bed at dawn, and 
does not attempt to rise till about noon. For 
the most part she breakfasts in bed, and then 
amuses herself with a cursory glance at the 
morning paper, if she has sufficient energy for 
so great a mental exertion ; if she has not, she 
lies for another hour or two in that half-slum- 
berous state which is so destructive to mind 


‘and body, weakening both fiber and resolution, 


both muscle and good principle. At last she 
rises languidly, to be dressed in time for lunch- 
eon and her visitors, if she receives generally ; 
or for the one or two intimates, if she is at 
home only to the favored. Somewhere about 
four she dresses again for her drive—for the 
first part of the day’s serious business ; for pay- 
ing visits and leaving cards ; for buying jewelry 
and dresses, and ordering all sorts of unneces- 
sary things at her milliner’s; for this grand 
lady’s afternoon tea, and that grand lady’s after- 
noon at home, with music; for her final slow 
parade in the Park, where she sees her friends 
as in an open-air drawing-room, makes private 
appointments, and carries on flirtations, and 
hears and retails gossip and scandal of a fuller 
flavor. Then home, to dress again for dinner ; 
to be followed by the opera or a concert, a 
soiree, or perhaps a ball or two; whence she 
returns toward morning, flushed with excite- 
ment or worn out with fatigue, feverish or 
nervous, as she has lad pleasure and success, 
or disappointment and annoyance. 

This is her outside life, and this is no fancy 





picture and no exaggeration. After a certain 
time of such an existence, can we wonder if her 
complexion fades and her eyes grow dim? and 
if that inexpressible air of haggard weariness 
creeps over her, which ages even a young girl, 
and makes a mature woman substantially an 
old one? It is then that she has recourse to 
those foul and fatal expedients of which we have 
heard more than enough in these latter days. 
She will not try simplicity of living, natural 
hours, wholesome occupation, unselfish en- 
deavor, but rushes off for help to paints and 
cosmetics, to stimulants and drugs, and at- 
tempts to restore the tarnished freshness of her 
beauty by the very means which further cor- 
rode it. 

Every now and then, for very idleness, she 
feigns herself sick, and has the favorite physi- 
cian to attend her. In fact, the funniest thing 
about her is the ease with which she takes to 
her bed on the slightest provocation, and the 
strange pleasure she seems to find in what is a 
penance to most women. You meet her in a 
heated, crowded, noisy room, looking just as 
she always looks, whatever her normal state of 
health may be; and in answer to your inquiries 
she tells you she has only two hours ago left 
her bed to come here, having been confined to 
her room for a week, or so many days, with Dr. 
Blank in close attendance. If you are an inti- 
mate female friend, she will whisper you the 
name of her malady, which is sure to be some- 
thing terrific, and which, if true, would have 
kept a real invalid for weeks instead of days; 
but if you are only a man, she will make her- 
self out to have been very ill indeed in a more 
mysterious way, and leave you to wonder at the 
extraordinary physique of fashionable women, 
which enables them to live on the most friendly 
touch-and-go terms with death, and to overcome 
mortal maladies by an effort of the will and the 
delights of a ducal ball. 


The physical effects of such a life as this are © 


as bad as the mental, and both are as bad as 
bad can be. A feverish, overstrained condition 
of health either prevents the fashionable woman 
from being a mother at all, or makes her the 
mother of nervous, sickly children. Many a 
woman of high rank is at this moment paying 
bitterly for the disappointment of which she 
herself, in her illimitable folly, has been and is 
the sole and only cause. And, whether women 
like to hear it or not, it is none the less a truth, 
that part of the reason for their being born at 
all is that they may in their turn bear children. 
The unnatural feeling against maternity exist- 
ing among fashionable women is one of the 
worst mental signs of their state, as_ their 
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frequent inability to be mothers at all is one of 
the worst physical results. This is a condition 
of things which no false modesty or timid re- 
serve should keep in the background, for it is 
a question of national importance, and will soon 
become one of national disaster unless checked 
by a healthier current and more natural circum- 
stances. 

Dress, dissipation, and flirting make up the 
questionable lines which inclose the life of the 
fashionable woman, and which inclose nothing 
useful, nothing good, nothing deep, or true, or 
holy. Her piety is a pastime; her art the 
poorest pretense; her pleasure consists only in 
hurry and excitement, alternating with debasing 
sloth, in heartless coquetry, or in lawless in- 
dulgence, as nature made her more vain or 
more sensual. As a wife she fulfills no wifely 
duty in any grand or loving sense, for the most 
part regarding her husband only as a banker or 
an adjunct, according to the terms of her mar- 
riage settlement ; as a mother she is a stranger 
to her children, to whom nurse and governess 
supply her place, and give such poor makeshift 
for maternal love as they are enabled or in- 
clined. In no domestic relation is she of the 
smallest value, and of none in any social circum- 
stance besides the mere adorning of a room— 
if she is pretty—and the help she gives to trade 
through her expenditure. She lives only in the 
gaslight, and her nature at last becomes as 
artificial as her habits. 

As years go on, and she changes from the 
acknowledged belle to the femme passée, she 
goes through a period of frantic endeavor to re- 
tain her youth; and even when time has 
clutched her with too firm a hand to be shaken 
off, and she begins to feel the infirmities which 
she still puts out all her strength to conceal, 
even then she grasps at the departing shadow, 
and fresh daubs the crumbling ruin, in the be- 
lief that the world’s eyes are dim, and that 
stucco may pass for marble for another year or 
two longer. Or she becomes a Belgravian 
mother, with daughters to sell to the highest 
bidder ; and then the aim of her life is to secure 
the purchaser. Her daughters are never objects 
of real love with the fashionable woman. They 
are essentially her rivals, and the idea of carry- 
ing on her life in theirs, of forgetting herself in 
them, occurs to her only as a forecast of death. 
Even from her sons she shrinks, rather than not, 
as living evidences of the lapse of time which 
she can not deny, and awkward at fixing dates ; 
and there is not a home presided over by a 
fashionable woman where the family is more than 
a mere name, a mere social convention loosely 
held together by circumstances, not by love. 





Closing such a life as this comes the un- 
honored end, when the miserable made-up old 
creature totters down into the grave, where 
paint and padding, and glossy plaits cut from 
some fresh young head, are of no more avail; 
and where death, which makes all things real, 
reduces her life of lies to the nothingness it has 
been from the beginning. What does she leave 
behind her? A memory by which her children 
may order their own lives, in proud assurance 
that so they will order them best for virtue and 
forhonor? Ora memory which speaks to them 
of time missed, of duties unfulfilled, of love dis- 
carded for pleasure, and of a life-long sacrifice 
of all things good and pure for selfishness? 
We all know examples of the worldly old 
woman clinging to the last, batlike, to the old 
roofs and rafters ; and we all know how heartily 
we despise her, and how we ridicule her in our 
hearts, if not by our words. If the reigning 
queens of fashion, at present young and beauti- 
ful, would but remember that they are only that 
worldly old woman in embryo, and that in a very 
few years they will be her exact likeness, un- 
happily repeated for the scorn of the world 
once more to follow ! 

This is a time of extraordinary wealth and 
of corresponding extraordinary luxury, of un- 
paralleled restlessness, which is not the same 
thing as activity or energy, but which disdains 
all quiet, all repose, as unendurable stagnation ; 
hence the fashionable woman of the day is one 
of extremes in her own line also, and the idle- 
ness, the heartlessness, the self-indulgence, the 
want of high morality, and the insolent luxury 
at all times characteristic of her, were never 
seen displayed with more cynical effrontery 
than at present, and never called for more 
severe condemnation. The fashionable women 
of Greece and Rome, and of the age of Louis 
XIV, have left behind them names which the 
world has made typical of- the vices naturally 
engendered by idleness and luxury. But do we 
wish that our women should become subjects 
for an English Juvenal? and that fashion 
should create a race of Laises and Phrynes out 
of the stock which once gave us Lucy Hutchin- 
son and Elizabeth Fry ? 

Once the name of Englishwoman carried with 
it a grave and noble echo, as the name of women 
known for their gentle bearing and their blame- 
less honor—of women who loved their hus- 
bands, and brought up about their own knees 
the children they were not reluctant to bear 
and not ashamed to love. Now, it too often 
means a girl of the period, a frisky matron, a 
fashionable woman—a thing of nothing but 
paints and pads, of artifice and deception. 
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“THOU KNOWEST, LORD.” 





Tuovu knowest, Lord, how sore cast down we feel, 
Thou knowest, Lord, our secret, anxious fears, 

How cold our spirits when in prayer we kneel, 
How dried the fountain of our contrite tears. 


Thou knowest, Lord, that as a mighty stream 
Of purest love, we long to pour our souls, 

To pour them out, until at length we seem 
Borne onward where the Heavenly Ocean roils, 


Thou knowest, Lord, we long to see ascend 
Straight up to Thee the incense of our prayer, 
To watch it with angelic offerings blend, 
Nor blown aside by any earthly air. 


But though our hearts are full of sin, and weak, 
Though scarce our lips in supplication move, 

Our inmost, truest hopes we need not speak ; 
We love Thee, Lord—Thou knowest that we love. 
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REV. LUTHER LEE, D. D. 





* Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.” 
LonGFELLOw. 


HE readers of the Ladies’ Repository have 

long since become so accustomed to seeing 
good things in the way of fine engravings of 
eminent men and women in their favorite mag- 
azine that it has become a matter of expecta- 
tion, and hence surprises are scarcely possible, 
And yet we venture the remark that thousands 
of the readers of this number will look upon 
the engraving which accompanies this sketch 
with some surprise. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is less for- 
getful than any other of her illustrious sons 
and daughters. No other Church can boast of 
such a long list of heroes. If we should imi- 
tate Rome and go into the business of canon- 
izing, the roll of Methodist saints would reach 
half round the globe. We have generally 
awarded to other denominations the praise of 
paying better salaries to the effective men in 
their ministerial ranks and providing more 
amply for the disabled; but however this may 
be we think no one will challenge our truthful- 
ness when we say that we can beat them all on 
biography! The Methodist Episcopal Church 
had its origin in a storm, The first movers in 
the great Wesleyan revival had to lay brick 
with one hand and hold the spear in the 
other as they built up our spiritual walls. The 
atmosphere in which Methodism grew from in- 
fancy to manhood was full of danger, and re- 
quired a self-denial which gave the body an 
esprit de corps which has made Methodism 
singular through all its history. The recitals 
of heroism, the most lofty since the days of the 
apostles, have actually adorned the religious 
literature of the world. In no age and in no 
land have such illustrations of courage, perse- 
verance, and triumph been seen, as where the 
followers of the Wesleys have gone to erect the 
Gospel standard. These burdens made them 
strong as burdens always do. Sorrow and toil, 
privation and persecution are among the instru- 
mentalities which God continually employs to 
develop in us our better natures. 

“Man grows by suffering, 
*T is his Maker’s plan: 
Each, till he suffers, 
Is but half a man.” 


To the Methodist world the name of Luther 
Lee has been very extensively known. Twenty- 
five years ago it was familiarly classed along 
with those of Bond, Bangs, and their compeers. 

Vor. XX X.—14* 





But times have changed greatly; old issues 
which called forth giants have passed away, 
lingering only in the minds of the older mem- 
bers of our Church, as smoke lingers in the air 
when the battle is over. The new generation 
knows of these times and their contests as 
matters of history simply, while they think of 
both the men and their measures as dead. Let 
all such know that the subject of this brief 
sketch is not dead, but among the active work- 
ing men of the times. We will go to the fine 
little city of Ypsilanti, in the State of Michigan, 
where Dr. Lee now resides. To reach it we 
will just take the express train on the Michigan 
Central Railroad at Detroit, and in a little 
over an hour we shall find ourselves in the 
young city named after the famous Greek Gen- 
eral. It lies on an elevated plateau of land on 
a rich soil, and, like Jerusalem, is “ beautiful 
for situation.” The town is thrifty and wears 
an aspect of neatness, which at once commends 
it to our favor. The Methodist church edifice 
stands in a conspicuous place on a main street, 
and near it is the white frame parsonage and its 
beautiful surroundings. We ring the bell, and 
soon find ourselves grasping the hand of the 
right venerable Dr. Luther Lee himself. We 
meet with a cordial greeting from the pastor 
and his companion which puts us at perfect 
ease, and with doffed hat and great-coat we seat 
ourselves to enjoy the welcome. As we look 
upon the veteran we can not help feeling a good 
degree of surprise that he who now occupies 
the pulpit of this church, among the largest and 
best in the State, has reached almost the limit 
of human life—* three-score and ten years.” 

We have a set purpose in this visit and must 
not be thwarted. So our proclivity, which be- 
longs to the universal Yankee nation, must be 
indulged. Quizzing is the order of the day. 
His face glows with so much of health; he is 
so compactly built, so full of life, so earnest in 
his work as a minister, so popular with all, both 
old and young, that the case quite naturally 
excites inquiry. Then, too, the Doctor is un- 
suspecting withal, and if we do draw out of him 
various answers to our questions he will not 
suspect that we are “taking notes and going to 
print them.” 

Luther Lee was born in the State of New 
York on the 3oth day of November, 1800. It 
will be seen hence that he verges on seventy 
years quite closely. His father died when he 
was only fourteen years old. He was then 
thrown upon the world, as many another one 
has been. Since that time, to use his own lJan- 
guage, he has “made his own bargains and 
fought his own battles.” His condition as an 
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orphan in the world, taken in connection with 
the newness of the country in which his lot was 
cast, deprived him of all opportunities for an 
early education. Indeed elementary books for in- 
struction were scarce, and young Luther learned 
the alphabet from a pine shingle, upon which 
the letters had been cut with a penknife. Such 
was the humble beginning of Luther Lee in the 
road to literature and science. Dr. Lee is, in 
the highest sense of the word, a self-made man. 
He was converted and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the year 1820, and very 
soon was licensed to preach. This was in Del- 
aware county, New York, and within the bounds 
of the New York Conference. Rev. Eben 
Smith, who has been released from his labors 
on earth many years since, was presiding elder 
and signed his first license to exhort. Young 
Lee made very rapid progress considering the 
low point from which he started, and the poor 
advisers and the small helps within his reach, 
yet it was not until the year 1827 that he entered 
the regular work as an itinerant minister. His 
first appointments were in the Genesee Confer- 
ence, before that Conference was divided. By 
that division he fell into the Oneida Conference, 
and by another division he became a member 
of the Black River Conference. Mr. Lee was 
first appointed to Malone circuit in the north- 
eastern part of the State of New* York, and 
was second preacher under the charge of Rev. 
Jonathan M. Brooks. 

He succeeded Mr. Brooks in charge the 
second year. The circuit was very large, em- 
bracing the whole of Franklin county, and ex- 
tending into Clinton county on the east, and 
into St. Lawrence county on the west, with 
some appointments in Canada on the north. 
The regular plan of the work required thirty 
sermons every four weeks, with extensive travel 
on horseback. Mr. Lee was a married man at 
the time he was sent to this circuit and had,to 
move over two hundred miles, while all he 
received for salary was ninety-five dollars! The 
second year on the same charge he received 
one hundred dollars! The third and fourth 
years on Washington circuit he received the 
sum of two hundred and eighty dollars for two 
years! Mr. Lee then occupied successively 
Depeyster, Lowville, Watertown, and Fulton. 
The last three were the best charges in the 
Conference at the time. The salary at no time 
rose above three hundred dollars, with use of 
parsonage. During these years Mr. Lee made 
very rapid progress and somewhat distinguished 
himself as an able and fearless defender of the 
doctrines and institutions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which were often rudely 





assailed on every side in the unsettled state of 
religious denominations in those times. Mr. 
Lee’s principal controversies were with the 
Universalists, who every-where courted debate, 
but who were generally most thoroughly cured 
of their pugnacious propensities by a few trials 
of Luther Lee’s debating powers. 

In the year 1838 Mr. Lee gave utterance to 
antislavery sentiments, which produced very 
great excitement in his congregation and in the 
community where he lived, which gst him much 
of his popularity and brought upon him many 
frowns and cold treatment from former friends 
and admirers. But those who know Luther 
Lee can understand very well how this would 
affect him. All through his life he has acted 
upon the principle of the mptto Vera pro gratiis. 
Instead of discouraging him, it only stirred the 
lion in his lair, and he hurled back upon the 
opponents of the cause he had espoused such 
arguments as gave them to understand that he 
was in earnest and intent on “carrying the war 
into Africa.” He denounced slavery and ex- 
posed its wickedness and corrupting influence 
with a logical power which could not very well 
be resisted. The leading men of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were doubtless opposed to 
the spirit of slavery, but its practice had so 
grown into the very constitution of things that 
its uprooting seemed a moral impossibility. It 
was thought by them a less evil than the disin- 
tegration of the Republic or the division of the 
Church. Hence the antislavery advocates, con- 
fessedly headed by Luther Lee, came to the 
conclusion honestly, that they could do more 
good outside of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
than in it. It is now too late to hold an inqui- 
sition on the motives of these good men and 
condemn them. Believing that the strong 
ground which he and others had taken on this 
question had made him objectionable, and dis- 
daining to occupy a position which he could no 
longer render available for its legitimate ends, ' 
he located from the traveling ranks August 7, 
1838, devoting himself wholly to the antislavery 
cause. 

It is due to Dr. Lee here to state that neither 
he nor his coadjutors had the most distant idea 
of leaving the Church when they began their 
assaults on slavery. But the tide of feeling 
grew so powerful, and men took such stormy 
grounds against them, that it was apparent that 
a contest had commenced which could only 
cease when either one party or the other was 
vanquished. The antislavery force gathered 
momentum daily. The ‘* Protestant Methodist 
Church” had been organized in Baltimore in 
1828, but it had not taken any advanced ground 
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on the slavery question, though it contained 
within it some spirits kindred to that of Lee. 
Quite a long list of eminent names in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Protestant 
Methodist Church now appeared as Abolition- 
ists, a name most odious then. A convention 
was called which met in the city of New York 
in May, 1843, when, after some deliberation, 
another Methodist Church organization was 
formed known as the “True Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Connection in America.” In this organ- 
ization Mr. Lee took a very prominent part. 
He subsequently held the position of editor of 
the denominational paper for the first eight 
years, which were the most stormy years in the 
history of the connection, and they were years 
of trial to the Mother Church. As was natural 
the press of the old Church bore down heavily 
on the new organization and its prime movers. 
But it must be conceded that Dr. Lee defended 
himself and his cause ably. He made himself 
felt wherever his columns were read. The read- 
ers of that period will recollect that some of the 
sharpest passages at arms took place between 
Dr. Lee and Dr. Bond that ever graced a news- 
paper warfare. Out of the first six General 
Conferences of the Wesleyan body Dr. Lee 
was elected to preside over three of them. This 
at least serves to show how well he was appre- 
ciated in his new relation. The other three 
were presided over successively by Rev. Messrs. 
Worth, Prindle, and Matlack. 

Great changes followed. What were the secret 
influences which led to these great changes in 
the polity of the Church and nation? We say 
the war did away with slavery. Possibly so, 
but was it not doomed? and was not the war 
merely the birth throes of the nation’s new life? 
Behind the war there had been agitation, con- 
viction, and martyrdom. God had decreed it 
in the council chamber of heaven, and on human 
hearts the Spirit of God wrote convictions that 
“both Church and nation must be purged from 
this sin. It must be so. Now we sing, 


“°T is done, the great transaction ’s done.” 


Whatever may once have been thought of 
Luther Lee, one can not help feeling a thrill of 
admiration at his subsequent course. Slavery 
was abolished by national action; the rule in 
the Discipline of our Church was made to con- 
form to the new order, and no sooner was this 
done than we see Dr. Luther Lee marching up 
to the gates of the Church, out of which he had 
gone just thirty years before. With whitened 
locks he came now, and with the scars of many 
a battle in a righteous cause upon him. At the 
session of the Detroit Annual Conference, held 





in Saginaw City, in 1867, Rev. Luther Lee, D. 
D., was received back into the Methodist Epis- 
copal ministry. Having connected himself with 
the Church previously, he said there was now 
no further need of an antislavery Church organ- 
ization, and he felt that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was his proper home. 

At this Conference he was stationed at Court 
St. Flint, where he remained two years doing 
noble service for Christ, winning the hearts of 
all classes. His next appointment was Ypsi- 
lanti, where he now resides. 

As a preacher Dr. Lee is one of the clearest 
in the Church. He is not what you might call 
ornate in style. His sentences are not masses 
of shining metal, but crystals with well-defined 
angles and faces. You know exactly what he 
is talking about; besides, he never talks about 
any thing he does not understand. Hence, you 
get thoughts rather than words. He is emi- 
nently systematic. In his hands syllogisms are 
used as a painter uses his brush or a hunter his 
rifle. You are carried along from premise to 
conclusion as you glide down a gentle stream. 
Some people admire sermons half an hour long 
and half an inch deep; we advise all such not 
to select Dr. Lee. His sermons are not much 
over half an hour long, but they go down into 
the profound depths of thought, and carry you 
up into the deep heavens. Such is truth. Like 
the granite which forms the base of the earth’s 
crust, and has jutted out in mountain peaks 
reaching to the clouds, truth has all depths, 
and rises to all altitudes. 

Dr. Lee knows how to handle truth in the 
pulpit, and does it masterly. His logical turn 
of mind made him a powerful debater, both with 
pen and on the rostrum. The recent death of 
Bishop Kingsley calls to mind the celebrated 
debate between him and Dr. Lee in the year 
1844, we believe. Two stronger advocates of 
emancipation have not existed on the continent ; 
yet at one time there were questions involving 
the policy of the Church, on which they differed 
widely enough to justify in their minds a public 
discussion, 

Dr. Lee has written several volumes during 
his very busy life. His first work was against 
Universalism, and was published in 1836. He 
also published a small work on Church govern- 
ment, in which he vindicated what has been 
called “Layman’s Rights.” He also wrote a 
work on the Immortality of the Soul, and one 
on the Sinfulness of Slavery. His largest work 
is entitled “Elements of Theology,” being an 
exposition of the doctrines, duties, and insti- 
tute of Christianity. He also wrote a small 
volume about the time of the breaking out of 
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the war, designed to be a vindication of the 
“Wesleyan Methodist Connection ;” but as the 
results of the war changed the entire face of 
things, the work has had but little practical 
effect, and is valuable only as a record of the 
facts which led to the separation of the Wes- 
leyans from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Though he has faithfully recorded these facts, 
they are, as he says to the writer, “more pain- 
ful to none than to myself.” His last work is a 
treatise on Natural Theology. 

Dr. Lee has taken the true view of the Wes- 
leyan movement. Several of his brethren have 
come back with him, and all should do so. 
There is positively nothing for the Wesleyan 
organization to do outside of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Let all branches of Meth- 
odism unite in one organization, and we may 
subdue the world. 

Dr. Lee received the title of D. D. from Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, in 1858, a title which 
fits on him admirably, though he would have 
been just as great had no college ever thus 
honored itself. 

Dr. Lee occupies a proud eminence. We 
thought hardly of him once when he fought us 
so terribly, but we have forgiven him. He has 
lived to see accomplished a work which all 
thought would not be done in a century, if 
ever. On the slavery question the whole Meth- 
odist Church and the whole nation has come up 
squarely to the ground on which Luther Lee 
planted his feet in 1838. Let the name of Lu- 
ther Lee be written on the scroll of fame along 
with William L. Garrison. 

Dr. Lee has not lived for money. The only 
treasure he has is in heaven. He has not lived 
for ease, for his life has been one prolonged 
battle. He has lived for humanity in its 
broadest and highest sense, and in the grand 
summing up his name will be inscribed among 
those whose lives were given freely in the cause 
of Christ. 

In him the doctrines of the, Church have an 
able defender. He was trained to fight when 
he was a young man in the ministry, and can 
even now wield the theological sword with an 
adroitness that puts Universalism and Unitari- 
anism, and hyper-Calvinism on the defensive 
at once. The temperance cause lies near his 
heart. He has seen its steady growth, and can 
congratulate himself that from the beginning 
his voice has never ceased to be heard in ad- 
vocating radical temperance measures. 

Dr. Lee has one other trait. He is a most 
ardent lover of the Sunday-school cause. He 
is not satisfied with an annual sermon upon it; 
he goes into the school, teaches, gets up con- 





certs, and displays a familiarity with the prac- 
tical details which puts some of his younger 
brethren to the blush. 

As a man he is simple-hearted, companion- 
able, genial, and spiritual. May he be spared 
yet many years! We need him. His presence 
at the Annual Conference makes the whole 
body appear more dignified and learned. He 
links the present with the past. His presence 
is the symbol of a glorious warfare, and victory 
of the right. He is a prophecy of the conquest 
of the world to Christ and the binding together 
of all races in one grand brotherhood. Long 
live Luther Lee! 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF FOOD. 


NUMBER XI. 
HOW TO EAT. 
¢ HAT are you proposing to do with all 
the dishes you have been cooking up 
during the past year?” inquires a friend face- 
tiously. 

Going to eat them, of course. We have 
been serving up some of them as we went along, 
and the rest will receive due attention on gen- 
eral principles. 

“Not going to put them all on the table at 
once, I suppose ?” 

By no means; because if we are by ourselves 
we do not need them, and if we were to have 
ever so large a company I should still think 
order, harmony, and taste, in the collocation of 
the dishes, almost as desirable as nicety in their 
preparation. At least it is by far too important 
to be overlooked. Profusion may arise from 
ostentation of resources or of cookery, or— 
which is doubtless more frequently the case— 
it may arise from a desire of showing hospi- 
tality. It seems to follow, then, that we think 
that feeding our friend, nay, stuffing him, is the 
best way of showing him a kindness. ° 

Is this because that some time or other our 
ancestors have been reduced to such desperate 
straits that a sufficiency to eat has been their 
great want, and fear of starvation their constant 
horror? There are other finger-marks in our 
social habits that seem to point in the same 
direction. What an alarm is raised the moment 
a man declines to eat! “Is he sick?” “Has 
he any thing on his mind?” O no, nothing, 
only he is not hungry—a very sufficient reason 
on physiological grounds, and one that ought to 
secure him from all further importunity. But 
he needs not persuade himself that this will be 
an acceptable reason, unless he can explain 
that his previous meal was unusually late or 
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unusually hearty, and even then the remainder 
of the party will not sit quite at ease while he 
eats nothing. 

Why should it be thought that piling up our 
boards with far more food than can be comfort- 
ably eaten is the best compliment that we can 
pay to intellectual beings ? or that we are poor 
or niggardly if we do not put upon the table 
all the varieties we happen to have in the house? 
A rule like this might have been very excusable 
in those early days of the New England settle- 
ments when a piece of broiled fish was often 
all they had to offer their guests ; but now that 
the wants of the body are more easily supplied, 
such a rule and all its corollaries ought to be 
banished as a relic of barbarism, and a more 
intellectual arrangement should take its place. 
If a person is not hungry, no matter from what 
cause, that is the very best reason why he 
should not eat; and that reason should be 
respected, even if we are thus obliged to see 
our delicately prepared viands entirely neglected. 

In addition to all other. reasons, the young 
housekeeper is prone to run into the extreme 
of profusion, because she has little or no experi- 
ence in making out harmonious 


BILLS OF FARE, 


She may have often admired and enjoyed 
good dinners, where every thing was tasteful 
and pleasing, without ever having suspected 
the study that was necessary to secure the unity 
of effect. I do not accept arbitrary rules in 
this matter more than in any other. I oppose 
entirely, here as elsewhere, the frequent asser- 
tion that because certain practices have grown 
into use without our being able to give a satis- 
factory reason for them, that therefore they 
must be the result of instinct, and thus all the 
more binding upon us. Some of the most 
injurious collocations would hold the strongest 
rights by this rule, such as baked pork and 
beans, cheese and apple pie, fried sausages and 
griddle-cakes. 

With the great variety afforded by our fertile 
land and industrious habits, now practically 
much increased by the facility of preserving 
fruits and vegetables for use during any portion 
of the year, nothing but the most assiduous 
cultivation of the taste by observation and ex- 
periment will enable the provider to harmonize 
the dishes satisfactorily on all occasions. This, 
however, is not so very unattainable a grace as 
some might imagine. The greatest difficulty 
lies at the commencement, especially if the 
experimenter fancy that she has no natural 
taste in that direction. I have known those 
that fancied themselves the most stupid to attain 





such facility of taste as to be rarely mistaken in 
their judgment of previously untried colloca- 
tions. This is a quality desirable nat only for 
grand occasions, but still more for the simplest 
meal. The fewer the dishes, the smaller the 
opportunity for choice, and the more necessary 
that all should harmonize. When this is care- 
fully studied it becomes also no small item in 
economy, for then none of the dishes are sent 
away uneaten to be wasted. 

Proper attention to the science of nutrition 
will aid us not a little in this respect. In this 
way we shall avoid, for example, the trashy 
dinners, composed largely of green vegetables, 
which we sometimes see put upon the table in 
the heat of Summer, and of which we are some- 
times obliged to make an entire meal if, as often 
happens, the meat be salt and fat, the bread 
hard and dry, and the butter soft. But this 
extreme is not much worse in its results than 
the opposite one, where the table is mostly des- 
titute of bulky and succulent matter, and feeds 
us only with constipating and carbonaceous food. 
Either of these extremes induces such a debili- 
tated state of the alimentary canal as commonly 
to result in Summer complaints. 

Whatever else there may be upon the table, 
two indispensable tasteful and hygienic requi- 
sites at every meal are grains and fruits in some 
shape. Bread may answer for one of the grains, 
but it is always better to have more than one, 
unless the meal is very light, and the bread very 
inviting. For 

BREAKFAST 

this might be allowable occasionally, but the 
rule should be to have also some additional dish 
of grain, some of the mushes, or cracked grains, 
or a farinaceous or leguminous soup. And if 
we use milk dressing with these mushes, our 
fruits should not be too acidulous to assort with 
it, as currants, for example, though these may go 
very well with the soup. Oatmeal in all its 
preparations will be found to consort best with 
fruits that are quite sweet. Apples are always 
admissible, I believe ; and if we eat fully of them 
either fresh, baked, or stewed, and if we do not 
make our breakfasts a very hearty meal, we 
need not consider potatoes or any other vegeta- 
ble indispensable. At 


DINNER 


one or at most two kinds of vegetables besides 
potatoes are sufficient, with fruits stewed or 
fresh, or both. Among the grains and seeds 
some discretion is required. If we have a bean 
or a pea soup, we do not wish to repeat that 
legume at the same meal, even in a green form, 
though bean pods have not sufficient resem- 
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blance either in nature or appearance to be 
accused of much relationship. If we haye corn 
bread, or rye and Indian bread, or samp at the 
main course, then we will have nothing with 
corn or corn-meal in it for the dessert, unless 
it be in some such delicate dish as a green-corn 
custard. In general, we will avoid having any 
vegetable or fruit, or grain, excepting wheat, 
sometimes cooked up in different ways at the 
same meal, unless, indeed, we are bent on nov- 
elty, like the lady who got up a green-corn 
dinner, every dish of which, from the soup to 
the dessert, was composed wholly or partly of 
green corn. It was understood to be an experi- 
ment, and it was very far from being a failure. 
The object, of course, was to show what could 
be done in the way of variety with a single 
article of food. Corn was also admitted to be 
not without its advantages as an ornament, the 
room being beautifully decorated with its foliage. 

But the object of dinners generally is not to 
furnish a dissertation on the resources of the 
cook, nor to show off her skill, but to please 
the taste; and happy is that mistress consid- 
ered who, by the perfection of her art, is able 
to secure the desired result without any show 
of art, but still more happy she who can make 
her guests contented with themselves, pleased 
with their entertainment, and nourished with 
their dinner, with no unpleasant resulting dietetic 
effects. I know of no higher achievement in 
this line unless it be to do all that without 
giving our guests any cause for suspicion that 
they have eaten any particularly 


HEALTHFUL FOOD. 


We need not be over-anxious about the ap- 
pearance of our wholesome dishes, and, above 
all things, we need not apologize for them unless 
we are obliged to, and then the best thing to 
say is, “We are very fond of such and such 
things here”—an apology which, of course, 
should never be made unless true, but which 
will be much better received than for us to say 
that we eat such things because they are health- 
ful, or because we need them. Such is the per- 
versity of human nature. But, besides this, we 
are not so likely to get into a discussion of the 
wholesomeness of foods at the table, a very 
delicate thing to manage. 

I have had experience enough to say with 
confidence that the most of the wholesome 
dishes that we have been discussing will be 
well received if well served, supposing that we 
have paid a little attention to people’s prejudices 
in the line of the commonest condiments and 
seasonings. I happened once to be spending 
some time with friends who became very earn- 





estly interested in wholesome cookery, and who 
went boldly and intelligently into experiments 
in that direction. While there I received a 
note from a lady at a distance, who had also 
been experimenting in wholesome cookery for 
some time and quite successfully. It contains 
this remark: “I should find it much easier to 
prepare wholesome food if I had the courage 
to present the dishes we use to our faithless 
friends who visit us, But further than the bread 
I dare not.” I mentioned this to the friends 
with whom I was staying, and they opened their 
eyes in amazement, saying that, so far as they 
had any hesitation, it was with regard to the 
bread. I know, however, that the bread is a 
favorite even at first in nine cases out of ten, 
the great difficulty generally being to get enough 
of it. These ladies afterward “ made a party,” 
and a large proportion of the dishes upon the 
elegant table were perfectly wholesome. It was 
no mean triumph of “magic art,” as Soyer 
calls it. 

One difficulty about this matter is, that the 
ladies themselves are prone to think that a 
touch of health in the dishes they prepare must 
injure their flavor, and yet nothing is further 
from the truth. I know it complicates the diffi- 
culty of pleasing any taste hitherto accustomed 
to biting condiments. It certainly demands a 
higher style of art; but when once the princi- 
ples are mastered, and a little practice has 
demonstrated its simplicity, and purity, and 
desirability in every respect, it imparts to the 
cooking, ordinarily one of the most burdensome 
of woman’s duties, an unwonted charm, an in- 
tellectual, nay, a moral beauty which transforms 
this woman’s drudgery into a perpetual school 
of thought and of discipline to all the higher 
faculties. It is a school where, as we have 
hinted before, she may bring to bear nearly all 
the branches of science which concern man in 
his past, his present, and his future. For these 
all have reference to his moral, mental, and social . 
interests, and so intimate is the connection 
between soul and body that whatever affects 
one affects both in all their relations. 


SUPPEKS 


we have disposed of already—in No. VIII—I 
wish I could say that we had dispensed with 
them. It is well enough to have three meals a 
day for those who perform heavy manual labor, 
but I have a great many reasons for thinking 
that the literary and the sedentary are much 
better off with but two. The intervals between 
the meals should be from five to six hours— 
breakfast at seven, dinner at one, supper at six; 
or breakfast at eight, dinner at two, and a game 
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of ball, croquet, or blind-man’s buff at six. 
But it is not best to make this or any other 
dietetic change suddenly. An oatmeal cracker 
and sweet apple, or the latter only, will break 
the way. And even this will not be needed if 
there is no appetite for the evening meal. The 
latter is often the case with nearly or quite the 
whole family, and yet they insist upon going 
through the routine of eating, or they would 
think, and others would say, that they were 
going to starve or to be sick—another relic of 
barbarism. 

Children may have a light supper. Three 
times a day is quite enough for them after they 
are old enough to come to the table. Even in 
their earliest days they should not take their 
food more frequently than once in three hours, 
After they are weaned, or at the age of fif- 
teen or eighteen months, they can readily be 
taught to live on but three meals a day greatly 
to their advantage. 


EATING BETWEEN MEALS, 


for either children or adults, is a most hurtful 
practice. To be sure, with a good stomach and 
active habits food can be taken quite frequently 
in small quantities without immediate apparent 
hurtful effects. But the stomach, like all other 
organs; needs rest, and to refuse this is one of 
the surest ways to destroy its healthfulness. 
I know Dr. Beaumont says that children and 
cooks eat between meals with impunity, but a 
great many people are convinced, for all this, 
that those children are better off who do not 
eat between meals. And I may perhaps be 
pardoned if I assume to know something about 
cooks in that connection, and I find many others 
who speak with equal decision. It is very diffi- 
cult to cook much, and almost impossible to ex- 
periment satisfactorily without frequent tasting. 
A liberal taste, too, is much more decisive than 
a meager one, and what we thus begin for busi- 
ness we are tempted to continue for our own 
gratification. There is, however, a way to avoid 
the difficulty. It is not necessary that we should 
make gourmands or dyspeptics of ourselves ir 
order to benefit others. We may “taste” as 
liberally as we choose, but resolutely refuse to 
swallow a particle. It will require no small 
degree of firmness, but it is an excellent disci- 
pline. This course has its advantages, too, in 
its influence over our children and domestics, 
and all the more so over the latter, since it is 
inculcated in some Romish books of devotion. 


SERVING COURSES. 


For all home service, which is indeed what 
we have mostly kept in view in these articles, 








we favor putting all the dishes that are to com- 
pose the meal upon the table at first. At din- 
ner they might at furthest follow the soup. 
Where this is not done, some will be sure to 
eat all they need before arriving at the dessert, 
and then, if that be particularly inviting, they 
will over-eat and do themselves an injury. 
Even the most self-denying are not always 
proof against such an arrangement, and with 
others the trespass is frequent. It is not our 
business as hostess or as cook to tempt a hu- 
man being to eat more who has already eaten 
enough. We think highly indeed of our art, 
but its highest achievement ‘s not to wrest from 
the partakers an acknowledgment cf our ability 
to please their taste, regardless of their real 
welfare, but to exalt them, so far as can be done 
by such means, to their highest physical condi- 
tion as human beings—to make them enjoy 
their food while they eat it in order that they 
may enjoy its more perfect nutrition afterward. 

When a formal dinner is served, it will not 
be so important to observe this direction. 
Several courses are then expected, and guests 
are not supposed to devote themselves so much 
to hearty eating as to social intercourse. It is 
an easy matter to so listen and so talk as not 
to be obliged to keep eating all the time, and it 
is far better to run the risk of eating too little 
than too much. 

Ample time at all our meals, slow eating, and 
perfect mastication are among the most desira- 
ble things in the routine of our common life. 
To promote these objects somewhat, it is well 
in families to cultivate the habit of conversation 
at table. Let each member treasure up for the 
next meal some bright, cheerful, pleasant thing ; 
some good joke or some witty paragraph from 
the paper. I once knew a benevolent maiden 
lady who made it a little study during the day, 
to think up some pretty personal pleasantry, for 
one or another member of the family, and the 
habit of doing this often made the pleasantries 
come impromptu. These kindly, pleasant hab- 
its grow wonderfully with a little cultivation, and 
they are exceedingly desirable for physical as 
well as zsthetic and moral reasons, Their 
direct physical effect is most excellent in the 
flow of animal spirits and in its influence upon 
digestion. If nothing else can be found to 
break the gloomy silence in which some families 
bury their “victuals,” they might have regular 
readings from Mark Twain, Nasby, Widow 
Bedott, or Punchinello. 

But better, far better than all these studied 
effects, is the eager, confiding, and friendly in- 
tercourse of parents and children about all the 
pleasant things that concern themselves and 
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their neighbors, needing, pethaps, the judicious 
guidance of the elder ones to prevent its becom- 
ing too serious, or too rude, or too gossiping. 


ADDENDA, 


After each meal comes properly a little loung- 
ing, or sportiveness, or gentle exercise. The 
breakfast, however, should not be so hearty as 
to forbid a somewhat prompt commencement of 
the duties of the day. After dinner the time 
for diversion should be more prolonged. In 
any case gentle exercise is much more promo- 
tive of good digestion than perfect stillness. A 
ramble in a shady garden, a little music, moder- 
ate attention to little domestic matters, the wash- 
ing up of the silver, mending a rip in brother’s 
gloves, tying up sister’s vines, playing with the 
baby—any such little thing answers the purpose 
fully. It is neither necessary nor desirable, 
because one has just eaten his dinner, that he 
should indulge in that proneness of position so 
repulsively suggestive of an overfed grunter. 
Sleep is still worse. No adult should sleep for 
at least two hours after eating, and at night the 
interval before retiring should be still greater. 
Violent exercise of any kind is equally to be 
avoided until the digestive process is well under 
way, say from forty minutes to an hour, which 
will be quite sufficient, unless too much food 
has been taken. 

But whatever else you do or omit, give no 
thought to what has been eaten. If you have 
done your best to have your food wholesome, 
and properly served and eaten, dismiss the 
whole subject from your thoughts unless its re- 
sults force themselves on your attention. Na- 
ture does not require the brain to supervise the 
process of digestion, but more than that, if she 
is too closely observed, she becomes embar- 
rassed in her operations. If you have done 
her great wrong she will send you notification 
in some way, which please file carefully for 
future study. Under such circumstances all 
the vital energy you use for study you detract 
from the working force, and the process of di- 
gestion is impeded. 

I confess it seems to me that the spirit in 
which we partake of our meals might be some- 
what elevated from its present indifference and 
carelessness. We commonly have no impres- 
sion of doing any thing of importance; no de- 
vout thankfulness, except very rarely while we 
bow our heads for one brief minute at the say- 
ing of the grace. Even then we are much more 
likely to be thinking of what we are going to 
eat than to be asking for help and guidance that 
we may eat and drink to the glory of God. 
This indifference is too nearly akin to the reck- 





lessness that cries out, “ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die;” while too often, in both 
cases, the results of such eating and drinking is, 
that we die, as might be expected. 

The difficulties that lie in the way of im- 
provement in our eating are neither few nor 
small, but the first steps are the greatest, and a 
little resolution and perseverance there will ac- 
complish wonders. In getting up improved 
dishes the whole hinderance often lies in the 
neglect to procure some unaccustomed utensil, 
as the small tins for the bread, or in providing 
the coarse wheat, or corn, or oatmeal, the samp, 
the hominy, or the fruit—matters very small in 
themselves, though indispensable to success ; 
matters that ‘can be attended to at any time,” 
and, therefore, very likcly to be put off until the 
interest about them dies away, and they are not 
attended to at all. By such trifling lack of de- 
cision on the part of those who are convinced 
of the truth of the principles which they ought 
to reduce to practice, convictions are lost which 
it needed only a little yielding to confirm; theo- 
ries are forgotten which it needed only a little 
practice to impress forever on the memory and 
make them vital springs of action. In this way 
great blessings are permitted to go by, the daily 
sacrifice of health and happiness in the family 
is continued, till by and by some crisis comes, 
some loved one is snatched away, and the sur- 
vivors are left to reflect that with an improved 
course of dietetics the result might have been 
different. Then the convictions of truth come 
back—ah, truth is mighty and it will prevail, to 
our loss if we neglect it, but if we obey it, to 
our glorious advantage. A conscientious course 
of right doing here is all the more difficult, 
because it concerns matters in which we have 
been accustomed to think we might innocently 
do as we please, and because the temptations 
are so constant and so “small.” Nothing helps 
us so much—especially those of us not driven 
to carefulness by fear of immediate physical 
suffering—as the making it a matter of con- 
science, by reflecting that we are directly re- 
sponsible to God for the condition in which we 
keep these bodies, and often for our own ability 
or inability to serve him efficiently. I do not 
say or intend to intimate that the path we have 
been surveying is the only one to be pursued, 
but that it is incumbent upon us as responsible 
beings and as Christians to make the truth with 
regard to these matters the subject of study, 
reflection, and action. 


—_—_—__ e—__-__—__—_ 


HE that would reprove the world, must be 
one whom the world can not reprove. 
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NUMBER I. 


* ORDS,” says a beautiful rhetorical wri- 

ter, “are the vesture which thoug 
weave for themselves.” But they are more 
than this, for they are the connecting link be 
tween the past and the present, by which th . 
processes of mind and the discoveries of ages 
are made clear to us, and handed down to later 
generations. 

As thought becomes petrified and mechan- 
ical, or expands and progresses, the result is 
manifest in language. Its untold possibilities 
are waiting to be evoked from the lips of the 
people, and the great tidal movements which 
history records are repeated in tidal movements 
of language. Words are “medals of the mind,” 
and characteristic of a nation’s intellect and 
ethical standard. This is illustrated in the 
scantily furnished elements of speech among 
the savages. Moffatt, in his “Scenes of South 
Africa,” tells us of a tribe who are sinking 
lower and lower into the mire of ignorance and 
degradation—who once had a word signifying a 
Supreme Being, but who have so entirely lost 
it that not one in a thousand remembers of hear- 
ing it in his youth, and to such it merely des- 
ignated a fabulous ghost. Thus not only is the 
word lost to them, but the spiritual truth also. 
Two of the principal tribes in Brazil have no 
word in the least analogous to our “ thanks ;” 
and it is stated by travelers that there is an 
entire absence of a feeling of obligation or 
gratitude among them. 

This proof of debasement is not only mani- 
fest in what is lost or lacking in language, but 
also in those words which are retained or in- 
vented. In the native language of Van Die- 
man’s Land there are four words to express the 
taking of human life, but none to distinguish 
between to “kill” and to “murder;” and al- 
though richly provided with words to denote 
“hate,” any thing to correspond to our “love” 
is utterly wanting. And is not the fact that the 
French have no word for “home” richly sug- 
gestive of their domestic relations! while the 
prodigal use of those words which should be 
reserved to denote the highest mysteries of 
the spiritual life or the darkest passions of the 
soul, on light and jesting occasions, as “ spir- 
ituelle,” “ perfidé,” “malin,” etc. is painfully 
conclusive as to their moral and religious status? 
Words, then, are a moral barometer, and to 
study a nation’s language is to study them. 
Words, too, are not infrequently palpable of 
certain nationalities, eventiul periods, and curi- 








ous customs. Along the steps of years these 
words are coined, and remain as monuments to 
the habits and ideas of generations passed 
away, or fall into disuse, perchance to be revived 
by some curious philologist, to float again upon 
the current of symbolistic speech as suggestive 
of some idealism, or satirical aphorism, too 
good to be lost. 

It has been said that language is “fossil 
poetry ;” but Trench, in his fine work on “ The 
Study of Words,” amends this idea by calling 
it “fossil history” as well; and, indeed, what 
historical geological stratum, with its workings 
and developments, carrying within itself its 
order of succession, does the speech of nations 
unfold! By philological power the lost threads 
of genealogy have been restored, antique na- 
tions have been set upon their feet, and Euro- 
peans have been tracked to Oriental fountains. 
Continuing our geological metaphor, if we but 
take the hammer and shiver the rocky layers 
that imbed the speech of nations, we shall find 
the connecting link through all time. Here are 
deposits, not of stone, chalk, and lime, but 
Saxon, Norman, Celtic, Danish, and Latin; 
and one skilled may analyze from these the ori- 
gin and history of a nation. Single words will 
suffice us to traverse vast realms of historic 
lore, and indeed there are cases in which “more 
knowledge may be conveyed by the history of 
a word than from the history of a campaign.” 
For example, what a history lies wrapped in the 
word “church,” from the Greek xvpaxy; also 
the word “pagan,” which primarily: signified 
dwellers in the country, as distinct from the 
inhabitants of cities! It came into its present 
use from the fact that those living upon the 
“heaths ”—heathen—and dwelling in “agus” — 
villages—were slower in coming to the truth 
than those who in masses were more privileged 
to hear it. 

The word “sacrament” leads us back to a 
form of the Roman law, sacramentum, signify- 
ing to them a pledge between plaintiff and de- 
fendant, the one losing the suit being obliged to 
consecrate his pledge to temple purposes. It 
is next found in use among the Roman soldiers, 
who by it solemnly engaged not to desert their 
standards. From this the word was in vogue 
to attest any solemn oath whatever. These 
three uses of the word are found before the 
Church came into existence. She first applied 
it to any solemn mysteries, as the incarnation, 
the lifting up of the serpent in the wilderness, 
the giving of manna, etc. At a later date the 
Christian Church devoted the word to signify 
baptism and the Lord’s-Supper, tracing in the 
former an analogy to the plighted troth of 
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the Roman soldier, wherein we pledge ourselves 
to fight manfully under Christ’s banner, and the 
latter having reference to the holy mysteries. 
What a beautiful history has the word “ frank,” 
coming down to us as it does with an ethical 
meaning, as the result of a national one! The 
Franks were a powerful German tribe, who 
gave themselves this proud name, signifying 
Sree; they were honorably distinguished from 
the Gauls and Romans, being a ruling, con- 
quering people by their independence, love of 
liberty and truth, and scorn of meanness and 
tricky dealing. After a time these moral dis- 
tinctions became as closely associated with the 
name “frank” as the national ones, and it was 
applied to any one who possessed these quali- 
ties, although for a long time looked for only in 
men of this stock. Thus now, when we speak 
of a “frank man,” or use the words “franchise” 
or “enfranchisement,” as expressive of civil 
conditions, our words are the outgrowth of a 
grand historic fact. 

Take note of the origin of the word “relig- 
ion,” as indicative of the status of mind and 
habits during the early ages of Papal domina- 
tion. At that period a religious person did not 
mean one who lived in obedience to the claims 
of God and his fellow-men, but one who was a 
member of a monkish order. He who had 
taken a monastic:vow was “religious.” A re- 
ligious household did not mean a Christian 
household, but a monastery. Religion might 
not be embraced by husbands and wives, par- 
ents and children, who were faithfully walking 
in God’s appointed paths, but only by those 
who in a cloister followed the rule of some mis- 
guided Benedict. What a solemn comment this 
on the manner in which moral contagion spreads 
from thought and custom to invade the popular 
language ! 

Deep freighted with meaning is the word 
“ordeal,” if traced back to its origin. It had 
birth from a Saxon custom. Accused persons 
were subjected to trial—ordeal—by hot water 
and hot iron. The following was the method, 
as described by an English writer: The accused 
was forced to plunge his hand as far as the 
wrist, or his arm as far as the elbow—accord- 
ing to his offense—into a vessel of boiling 
water, and take from it a piece of iron of a cer- 
tain weight, and carry it a measured distance 
before dropping. After three days the hand 
was inspected to see if “foul” or “clean,” and 
judgment pronounced accordingly. Does not 
this literally fiery trial give point to the trying 
ordeals of our lives? 

As the imaginations, fancies, and emotions 
of men have been saved from oblivion by being 





bound up in words, and thus preserved forever, 
language may be justly termed “ fossil poetry.” 
The idealism of language is a necessary fact. 
Words are emblematic, because ¢hings are em- 
blematic. If we examine those words which 
embody an idea, they will prove themselves to 
be the translation of some fact in nature. A 
single word, resting on some deep analogy be- 
tween matter and spirit, may be a concentrated 
poem. He who discovered this analogy and 
coined the word is indeed a poet. For exam- 
ple, let us look at a few of those words which 
Trench has before noticed. He who drew from 
that Greek word, which signifies that which 
will admit of being held up and tried by the 
sunlight—its ethical significance in the words 
“sincere,” “truthful,” or “transparent,” had a 
poet’s thought. What an image of detached 
mason-work must have passed before the mind’s 
eye of that man who first spoke of a “ dilapida- 
ted fortune ;” and many a man must have stood 
at the jagged mountain ridges of Spain before 
one thought to call them “sierras” or “saws ”— 
as Sierra Nevada; but that man coined his 
imagination into a word which shall endure as 
long as the everlasting hills ! 

Who has not experienced delight in discover- 
ing that a word is not an arbitrary sign, a mere 
random shot, but bears a real relation to the 
thing which it expresses? Says one: “Ina 
world of absolute truth this would ever be.” 
With what amusement will a child note the like- 
ness or incongruity between a name and a per- 
son! With what delight will he listen when 
you show him that “abundance” images an 
overflowing cup; that “umbrage” idealizes a 
shadow, and “fervor” expresses heat; that 
“scruple” (of conscience) comes to us from 
scrupulus—meaning little bits of gravel, which 
troubled the feet of the Romans, in their very 
open shoes—and “scandal,” from the Greek 
skanda/on, primarily signifying a trap-spring ! 

Children are not alone in experiencing pleas- ° 
ure from these analogies. The deep hold which 
these take upon older minds should be a mo- 
tive power to elevate popular language, by 
avoiding all that is unseemly, exaggerated, and 
incongruous in speech, and choosing such words 
as are truthful and applicable. Much of the 
wealth of poetical meaning in words passes 
from us, either through familiarity or ignorance. 
Says Montaigne: “‘ Margaret’ has not been 
to us the ‘Pearl,’ nor ‘Esther’ the ‘Star,’ 
nor ‘Susanna’ the ‘Lily,’ nor ‘Stephen’ the 
‘Crown !’” But our dullness does not dim the 
luster which sheds a halo about those spirit 
poets, who coined these idealistic names. One 
might be surprised to be told that he had been 
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talking poetry all his life; yet speech is full of 
it. With what reckless prodigality do we pour 
forth those metaphorical and imaginative words, 
expressive of beauty, love, longing aspiration, 
sorrow, and defeat! The copious realm of 
fancies evokes a ceaseless current of poetical 
expression, however innocent one may be of 
poetical intent. 

There is a peculiar fitness in the names of 
places sometimes, arising perhaps from color, 
as “ Albion,” meaning the silver-coasted isle— 
named from the white cliffs seen on approach- 
ing from certain directions—sometimes from 
shape, as in the Greek name of Sicily, “ Zrin- 
acria””—the three-cornered land—or “ Morea,” 
so called from its resemblance in shape and 
incised edges to a platane leaf; “ Madeira” 
Isles, meaning “ wooded ;” and “ Florida,” the 
land of flowers; Port “ Natal,” so named be- 
cause discovered on the dies natalis of our 
Lord. Is there a poetry in flowers? How 
fitting, then, that they should be linked to 
poesy in name! Here is the daisy, ‘‘ modest, 
wee-tipped flower”—meaning eye of day—the 
intent being to compare its yellow disk to the 
sun, and the white leaflets which encircle it 
to the spread rays of the golden orb. Says 
Chaucer: “What an imagination was here, to 
suggest a comparison such as this, binding 
together the smallest and the greatest!” The 
same poetical thought may be seen in the 
naming of fishes, beasts, birds, and insects. 
Architecture, too, has its poetical language, as 
is seen in the appellation of “rose” to the cir- 
cular window of stained glass, with its leaf-like 
compartments ; and in the word “ flamboyant,” 
expressive of a wavy, flame-like outline. 

What a glowing poetical thought is that em- 
bodied in the word “attention,” from aftentio, 
meaning a stretching-to/ in “Aurora,” that 
“rosy-fingered daughter of the morn ;” and 
“morn,” from a Gothic verb, meaning to 
“dissipate,” or “disperse ;” “Lethe,” another 
classicism, meaning the “river of forgetful- 
ness,” and “coral,” which is the Greek for 
“sea damsel.” Who that has felt the biting 
tooth of “sarcasm” will fail to see the aptness 
of the original sarkago, meaning to “tear the 
flesh off,” to flay! In mourning the “decease” 
of friends we may be comforted, for it is but a 
“ withdrawal ;” and if we follow the loved one 
to the “cemetery” it only places him in the 
“sleeping-place,” Aoimeterion, or, as the He- 
brew has it, “in the house of the living.” 
Again: what a touching thought, lit with im- 
mortal hope, hallows the German word God’s- 
acre! All may not be aware of the beauties 
half hidden in the word “tribulation.” Its 








derivation is from the Latin ¢ridulum, which is 
the name of the instrument with which the Ro- 
man farmer separated the corn from the husks, 
and ¢ribulatio, signifying the act of separation. 
Will not my reader admit that the first Latin 
writer who seized upon and appropriated this 
word and image to describe and illustrate those 
processes by which sorrow and anguish are 
made to bring out the pure gold of character, 
produced for the benefit of the Christian world 
a concentrated poem of rare merit? He who 
first perceived the analogy between the thrash- 
ing of wheat and the thrashing of human souls, 
by which alone they are prepared for heavenly 
garners, possessed a poetical genius, whether he 
knew it or not. This spiritual use of the word 
“tribulation ” was unknown to heathen writers, 
and is proof of what material may be to spirit, 
and expanded thought to the vehicle of language, 
under the ennobling influence of Christianity. 
Perhaps those who are interested in this 
word will read with pleasure this gem of purest 
water, from an old English poet: 
* Till from the straw the flail the corn doth beat, 
Until the chaff be purged from the wheat, 
Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 
The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 
So till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 
If worth be found, their worth is not so much ; 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
‘That value which in thrashing they may get ; 
For till the bruising flail of God’s corrections 
Have thrashed out of us our vain affections ; 
‘Till those corruptions which do misbecome us 
Are by the sacred Spirit removed from us ; 
Until from us the straw of worldly treasures, 
The dusty chaff of empty pleasures ; 
Yea, till his flail upon us he doth lay, 
‘Yo thrash the husk of this our flesh away, 
And leave the soul uncovered; nay, yet more, 
‘Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 
We shall not up to highest wealth aspire ; 
But ¢hen we shall, and that is my desire !”” 


———_e——_———_ 


WHAT would classic Greece be to us with- 
out the minstrelsy of her Homer, the lofty in- 
tellect of her AEschylus, the cultivated taste of 
her Sophocles, and the impassioned pathos of 
her Euripides! What, without the vivacity, 
grace, and lyric beauty of her Anacreon, the 
bold energy, the vivid imagination, and the full- 
ness of her Pindar! And what would ancient 
Rome be without her Horace, her Virgil, and 
her Lucretius? What concentration of interest 
did the “sweet singer of Israel” impart to the 
history of the wonderful nation, as with inimi- 
table grace he sweeps his harp-strings beside 
the sacred river, plaintively lamenting the while 
his own sins, or the derelictions of his people, 
and anon celebrating the perfection of Israel’s 
great Deliverer! 
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ELIJAH ON MOUNT CARMEL. 





THREE times has Nisan failed to bring 
The longed-for latter rain, 

To Carmel’s drooping olive leaves 
And Sharon’s waiting plain. 


The breeze from Lebanon stirs not 
Esdraelon’s withered grain ; 

The trembling aloes wait to hear 
The Kedron’s voice in vain. 


On Bether’s mountains of perfume 
The stately roebuck falls ; 

On Bethlehem’s bare pasture lands 
In vain the shepherd calls. 


And white the pallid famine came 
To homes of rich and poor ; 

And laid its heavy hand at last 
On Ahab’s palace door. 


And after it, with fearless step, 
And eye of kindly flame, 

From wilds of Jordan, sought for long, 
The regal Tishbite came ! 


“ Art come, that troublest Israel ?” 
The haughty tyrant said, 

“ Nay, all her dire misfortunes rest 
Upon thy guilty head !” 


Lo! on the hills the groves accursed, 
Where Baal’s altars stand ; 

The worship of thy father’s God 
Forgotten ia the land! 


“ Now gather on Mount Carmel, king, 
The priests of thy desire ; 

Let him be God who answereth 
The prayer for heavenly fire !” 


They crowd thy sacred solitudes, 
O mount of sea and land! 

At Baal’s altars long in vain, 
Praying, his legions stand. 


The blighted land lay dark beneath, 
The sea swept silent by ; 

There came no voice, or flame of fire, 
From land, or sea, or sky ! 


But at the ninth, the sacred hour— 
Sacred in earth and heaven— 

The prophet’s prayer prevailed with God ; 
The answering sign was given. 

And sea and land were witnesses, 
And Baal’s host when came, 

As in the wilderness of old, 
The shining heavenly flame ! 


“False priests of falser gods, ye die! 
By Kishon’s stream to-day, 

Who durst from Israel’s God to lead 
His chosen flock astray !” 


And haste, O king! where fair Jezreel 
Shines in Esdraelon’s plain, 

Across the sea’s blue flow I hear 
The footsteps of the rain! 





The types and miracles are past ; 
On Carmel’s brow in vain 

The reverent pilgrim seeks the sky 
For heavenly sign again. 


And far off mountains, beautiful, 
Are sanctified by prayer ; 

And God's own spirit blessings sends 
And witness every-where. 


Yet holier seem those sacred hills 
Where visibly He came, 

And signed the record of his truth 
With autograph of flame. 





DEAD IN THE STREET. 





UNDER the lamplights, dead in the street, 

Delicate, fair, and only twenty, 

There she lies, 
Face to the skies, 

Starved to death in a city of plenty ; 
Spurned by all that is pure and sweet, 
Hundreds bent upon folly and pleasure, 
Hundreds with plenty, and time, and leisure ; 
Leisure to speed Christ’s mission below, 

To teach the erring and raise the lowly— 
Plenty, in charity’s name, to show 

That life has something divine and holy. 


Boasted charms, classical brow, 
Delicate features—look at them now. 
Look at her lips: once they could smile ; 
Eyes—well, never more they shall beguile ; 
Never more, never more words of hers 
A blush shall bring to the saintliest face. 
She has found, Jet us hope and trust, 
Peace in a higher and better place ; 
And yet, despite of all ill, I ween, 
Joy of some heart she must have been. 
Some fond mother, proud of the task, 
Has stooped to finger each dainty curl ; 
Some vain father has bowed to ask 
A blessing for her, his darling girl. 
Hard to think, as we look at her there, 
Of all the tenderness, love and care, 
Lonely watching and sore heart-ache, 
All the agony, burning tears, 
Joys and sorrows, and hopes and fears, 
Breathed and suffered for her sweet sake. 
Fancy will picture a home afar, 
Out where the life-giving breezes blow, 
Far from these sudden streets, foulsome and low, 
Fancy will picture a lonely hearth, 
And an aged couple dead to mirth— 
An aged couple broken and gray, 
Kneeling beside a bed to pray ; 
Or lying awake of nights to hark 
For a thing that may come in the rain and the dark! 
A hollow-eyed woman with weary feet. 
Better they never know 
She whom they cherished so 
Lies this night, lone and low, 
Dead in the street. 
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N this forceful age the struggle between sin 

and holiness gathers intensity. Christology 
is the main battle-ground, but skirmishers are 
deployed against every Christian institution. 
Every post of importance is assaulted. 

The Sabbath stronghold has been proof 
against the havoc of revolutionists and the ar- 
tillery of errorists, but now it is in imminent 
danger. Not so much from the ordnance of 
logicians and dogmatists as from the shot and 
shell of fictionists, essay wyiters, and journal- 
ists ; an incongruous rabble, each fighting like 
the backwoodsman at New Orleans, “on his 
own hook.” There is a clique of light writers 
in and about Boston, most of them connected 
with the Atlantic Monthly, who, when Chris- 
tians admit them to their homes, undermine 
most assiduously the spiritual life of the young. 
There is not strong thought enough in their 
stories, essays, and books to affect mature 
thinkers, but they certainly hurt those whose 
brain is not yet steady enough to fathom their 
shallow quibblings. They are racy and read- 
able; attractive from a profusion of metaphors, 
classical allusions, and merry quips. Indeed, 
with some of them, as in Holmes’s “ Guardian 
Angel,” the trick that catches young eyes seems 
to be to see how near one can skate to the 
running water—what fantastic capers he can 
cut, out where sensible people think the ice 
unsafe, or—dropping the figure—how broadly 
he can hint the obscene and blasphemous with- 
out saying it in plain Saxon. Like a troop of 
school-boys, who have done the old tricks over 
and over till there is no more fun in them, they 
are on the gui vive for something that has the 
relish of daring. Away they rush, for a pell- 
mell tilt upon orthodoxy, while the unthinking 
clap hands and cry, “ Bravo!” 

The Sabbath has come in for a full share of 
attention from this spirited coterie. There is 
Bayard Taylor, the lynx-eyed, with his mock- 
ing laugh at the incongruities of good people ; 
Hawthorne, who thongh dead still speaketh, 
who described his Sunday excursions as com- 
placently as though Sabbath breaking were one 
of the marks of genius ; and Thoreau, who has 
also gone to stand before the God whom he 
reviled, whose patient study of nature helped 
him to the heart-side of the artistic. Listen to 
him a moment, ez fassant. He was boating 
upon the Concord River, one Sabbath, and 
these are some of his reflections: “I am not 
sure but I should betake myself, in extremities, 
to the liberal divinities of Greece, rather than 
to my country’s God. Jehovah is not so much 





a gentleman among gods, not so gracious and 
catholic; he does not exert so intimate and 
genial an influence on nature as many a god of 
the Greeks.” Before he can resume his story 
he must fill a dozen or more pages with his 
blasphemous spleen against the New Testament 
and Christ. Gail Hamilton, too, of sky-rocket 
popularity, and sieve-like logic—the dash and 
fearlessness of her evolutions draw the eye of 
the multitude. Hence, the harm of her careless 
shots, dancing out as she does from the ranks 
of the orthodox, and leveling her nimble piece 
upon any weak place she fancies she sees, be it 
in the armor of friend or foe. While the young 
laugh at her quips, and take in, thoughtlessly, 
her shadowy arguments, the commands of God 
are robbed of power over them. 

While strong thinkers are busy upon discus- 
sions which the masses never read, these vend- 
ers of metaphysics for the million are poison- 
ing the popular mind. Too many of the heavy 
artillerists are busy testing from a hill-top the 
range and capacity of their guns, while the 
enemy’s sharp-shooters are picking off the best 
men in the plains below. Only the “ ping” of 
a bullet, the crack of a rifle! Yes, but a man 
goes down! Only a story, nothing but a wordy 
sketch, mere literary froth! To be sure, but 
the dole of damnation follows it through the 
length of the land. 

This attack upon the Sabbath may be a reac- 
tion from New England over-exactness. To 
any but an iron-sided, hickory-nerved Puritan 
the old Sabbath was a mild edition of the 
stocks. Their strait-laced ways remind one of 
a little girl who was somewhat alarmed by hear- 
ing her mother say that heaven was one eternal 
Sabbath. After worrying over it some time 
she said, “ Mother, if I’m real good up there, 
don’t you believe God ’Il let me go down to 
hell and play awhile Saturday afternoons ?” 
Quite frequently the sons of old Calvinistic 
divines handle the Sabbath with ungloved, un- 
washen hands. 

There is only one way in which these writers 
can do general harm. They create in the public 
mind a laxity in regard to Sabbath sanctity, 
and so make us liable to a greater danger. 
Shiploads of semi-pagan free-thinkers and Pa- 
pists are pouring over our land. They threaten 
our free institutions. This is the peril to which 
I would specially call the attention of Ameri- 
can Christians. 

Our civilization cost too much to be carelessly 
endangered. It was born of a religious pur- 
pose. It was consecrated by the prayers of 
saints and the pains of martyrdom. The chrism 
upon its forehead was of tears and blood. It is 
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the hope of the oppressed the world over. 
These hordes of European peasants come to 
us from the dens and caves of monarchical and 
priestly tyranny. It is an immense work to 
bring them up to the level of self-government. 
We must not let them bring us down to their 
low, Old World standards. Look at the morale 
of European society. Marriage is dispensed 
with to an alarming extent, leaving open a 
sluiceway for all manner of domestic irregu- 
larities. The sanctity of the Sabbath is disre- 
garded. In Germany the tradesmen think they 
concede a great deal to the claims of the Lord 
of the universe if they close their shops on his 
day while divine service is being performed. 
They take down their blinds and hang out their 
wares as soon as the “amen” echoes through 
the minster. Sabbath eve, so hallowed in 
America, so redolent of sacred memories, the 
mother’s prayers, the father’s counsel, the holy 
hush, the hour of worship, giving strength for 
the week of care, acrosS the water is the most 
polluted evening of the seven. Then are the 
gayest féfes in parlor and palace, the greatest 
rush to the theater and opera, the most brilliant 
feats at the circus, the most glare, and noise, 
and sin. Now, will we consent to that state of 
things in this country? There are thousands 
of Germans who are as determined to remodel 
our institutions as they are to make America 
their home. Witness the Sabbath desecrations 
of the Zurn Verein and Sangerbund. If they 
have a high day it is always on Sunday—bands 
of music, banners, noise, dust, beer drinking, 
and debauchery. In an address at the Sanger- 
fest in Chicago the work of the German was 
declared to be one of general reconstruction. 
He is to counteract, to the extent of his ability, 
the efforts of the temperance people who so 
maliciously meddle with a freeman’s wine and 
lager bier. He is to overturn the bigotry that 
fences in the Sabbath, and hinders (?) good for- 
eigners from going upon that day to their dzer 
gartens, to carouse and dance, get drunk and 
break each other’s heads. 

American Christians have only to let things 
drift in the direction they are now taking, and 
the Sabbath, the prime support of our national 
religious life, is wrecked as sure as doom. 

The Papists who come here are infinitely 
more loyal to the ghostly tyrant at Rome than 
to our free government. Their purpose to 
Romanize America is not declared, neverthe- 
less it is the corner-stone of their faith. When 
the Catholic vote is a little heavier we shall 
see. This freshet of infidels and Papists does 
seriously threaten our Sabbath. Writers of the 
Atlantic Monthly type weaken its hold upon 





the public mind, and so enhance the danger. 
To meet this we need to be doctrinally assured 
of the perpetual obligatory force of the Sabbath. 
This may be argued from its divine origin, its 
re-enactment by Christ, and its intrinsic idea. 

God’s first recorded legislative act was the 
institution of the Sabbath. After the arranging 
of the astronomic dial, and the creation of a 
human observant of the rise and set of planets, 
and consequent measurement of time, the first 
day was hallowed to himself. This was accord- 
ing to a fundamental law of consecration, after- 
ward evolved in the Jewish and Christian sys- 
tems—the first and best of every thing belongs 
to God. This hallowing of the Sabbath is 
written not only on the first page of the Statute 
Book, but upon the consciousness of men uni- 
versally. Wherever religious thought takes 
tangible form, and is developed into ever so 
simple a ritual, one day in seven is sacred to 
some deity. God re-enacted the Sabbath ordi- 
nance at the Exodus, and again upon Sinai. 
A word here about the Decalogue of which it 
forms a part. Some Biblical institutions are 
local and limited, based upon a need that passes 
away with the people and time. Others are 
world-wide in application, grounded upon a 
human want that can know no change. Of the 
latter class are the duties enjoined by the Deca- 
logue. Principles as immutable as truth, as 
wide as eternity, as firm as the pillars of Jeho- 
vah’s throng@ underlie each commandment. 
Traced by the finger of God upon the Sinaitic 
granite, and “written by the Holy Spirit upon 
truly awakened hearts” the world over, they 
can know no abrogation. Stier says of the 
Decalogue, “It is the original and permanent 
law for all men.” The Savior affirms this of 
the Sabbath when he re-enacts it. He says to 
the quibbling, hypocritical Jews, “ The Sabbath 
is made for man;” that is, it is not a distinct- 
ively Jewish institution ; it belongs to man—the 
race. “And the Son of man”—the Founder 
of the New Dispensation that is to embrace all 
men, every-where—*is Lord also of the Sab- 
bath.” 

The prime dea of the Sabbath is indicated 
by its name, which means “rest.” The reason 
given for hallowing it, was to commemorate 
God’s rest after the work of creation. We can 
not comprehend the nature of this rest, nor of 
that of the sinless pair, after a week of garden- 
ing in Paradise, but our utter weariness gives 
the word strong emphasis. We see no pros- 
pect of such a change in the constitution of 
things as shall do away the sore need of rest, 
The Sabbath is designed also to meet a higher, 
a spiritual want, that of worship-communion 
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with God. He says, “ Moreover, also, I gave 
them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between me 
and them, that they may know that I am the 
Lord, that sanctify them.” The Sabbath is a 
perpetual institution, because based upon per- 
petual needs. 

Christians must not only be doctrinally estab- 
lished in regard to the Sabbath; they must 
guard it by law. Gail Hamilton, after one of her 
anti-Sabbath tirades, performs one of her illog- 
ical evolutions, by growing quite enthusiastic 
over the day, as Christ’s resurrection day. 
After some glowing sentences, she asks, “Is 
this a day to be proscribed by ought, and must, 
and shall?” Now we would say, its very beauty 
and utility are a prime reason for fencing it 
from profane hands. This republic is a paragon 
among nations, and any of us might wax meas- 
urably eloquent over the glory of our institu- 
tions, but, quite recently, we were obliged to 
guard them by an “ ought, and must, and shall,” 
emphasized with the thunder of artillery. 

If we protect the Sabbath from these foreign 
innovators, it must be by a stout legal hedge. 
But how is this to be done? Morals and poli- 
tics are not supposed to be on speaking terms. 
Good men have seemed to think they must let 
politics alone, if they would keep themselves 
clean, so they have folded their immaculate 
mantles about them, and let the wreckers, 
known as “politicians,” run the ship on the 
rocks for the sake of the plunder. I think they 
begin to see the fallacy of this, and that they 
must bring politics up, or politics will bring 
them down. The running of such enormous 
enginery as our law-making machine, gives rare 
opportunity for stock-jobbing in votes. The 
fact that these free-thinkers club for infidel in- 
terests, and Papist votes are in the pockets of 
priests, who caz be loyal only to the red-handed 
Church, makes an infinite danger for us. Poli- 
ticians bid for them by concessions of principle, 
grants of power. What hope is there left for 
the Christian voter? If his candidate pledges 
himself to stand for the right, at any cost, these 
masses are against him, and his defeat is inev- 
itable. Shall he “throw away his vote?” I 
would answer yes, if, for the present, it should 
seem to be throwing it away. It will not be so 
long; it will tell in due time. Let Christians 
vote as Christians. Let them put the suffrage 
into cleaner hands. Let them vote for men of 
right principle, who will have respect for the 
“higher law.” Let them write “temperance” 
and “Sabbath keeping” upon their political 
credo, and God will give them victory. They 
shall conquer under the war-cry, “The sword 
of the Lord, and of Gideon !” 





Not only must Christian men and women 
believe right and vote right on this Sabbath 
question ; they must make their main effort in 
the home. Here, after all, the civilization bas 
birth. People who have agreed that the Sabbath 
ought to be kept holy, have differed widely in 
regard to the modus operandi. \t requires some 
skill to steer the craft between the Scylla of 
Puritanic straightness and the Charybdis of 
laxity. In the family, I would see to it that the 
Sabbath is the brightest, happiest, and best day 
of the seven. Nothing lawful should be spared 
to make it attractive to the young, and yet the 
idea of worship should pervade the whole. It 
would be much more difficult to fill the army 
with recruits, if the uniforms, music, and dress 
parades were dispensed with. Now, if these 
help get men into a trade that means only kill- 
ing and being killed, why ignore their power 
over younger minds, and why not use it in bet- 
ter work? I would say, let the children be a 
little better dressed on Sunday than on week- 
days, that with their notions of the day may 
be associated the pleasure they have in neat 
fresh clothing. Let there be as little manual 
labor required of the household as possible. 
The Sunday meals might be a trifle more pala- 
table than usual, but they ought to be arranged 
for on Saturday. All business should be Jaid 
aside, not to be thought of or mentioned till 
Monday morning. There would be decided 
pecuniary gain in this. A man could take up 
knotty problems with double energy, after twen- 
ty-four hours’ rest from them. When they are 
to be had, there should be plenty of flowers 
about the house upon the Sabbath, and music, 
too, if possible. We enter the hearts of chil- 
dren oftenest, with our good lessons, by the 
gate called Beautiful. It should be emphatic- 
ally a time of worship, not of some stern, dis- 
tant being, who cares nothing for us, only to 
catch us being naughty, that he may punish us, 
but of the blessed, gentle, loving Jesus, the 
children’s very best friend, who loves to make 
them happy and good. If, in our household, we 
were usually too foolishly crowded with care to 
take time at “prayers,” for talk about the Bi- 
ble lesson, and for singing, I would see to it 
that the Sabbath should not be so cheated. 
The children’s Sabbath-school lesson should be 
read and explained, and then the melodeon or 
piano should be opened, and every voice, little 
and large, join in a hymn of praise. The Sab- 
bath should be a glad, good day, not according 
to Beecher’s super-pagan model, in his Ledger 
story, a day devoted to the higher virtues, so- 
ciality, family love, together with philosophic 
discourse. I would have the doctrines and 
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work of Christianity, personal piety, earnest 
devotion, the themes of cheerful, happy talk, out 
among the flowers and trees, if one has them ; 
if not, in the best room the house affords. 
Children and domestics should learn more about 
the blessed Christ than upon any other day. 
Trained thus to honor and enjoy the Sabbath, 
they would be slow to listen to the siren voices 
of Christless Christians, or heed the sarcasms 
of illiberal Liberalists. They would be enar- 


mored like Achilles, who was invulnerable, all* 


but the heel his mother held him by when she 
plunged him in the Styx, and that, as Punshon 
said, is not a part that is exposed in aggressive 
warfare. 

Let the Sabbath be guarded by law, let it be 
sacred to pure spiritual worship; then shall we 
look for a race of robust Christians, who shall 
make ready for the coming Christ. 





AN ACT WITH CONSEQUENCES. 





" OTHER wants you to come to supper 

to-night.” These words, uttered in a 
voice by no means harmonious, roused me from 
a deep reverie into which I had fallen while 
sitting alone before a huge fire-place at the close 
of a Winter day. I turned my eyes toward the 
owner of the voice—an urchin who had proba- 
bly seen ten or twelve Winters. I was silently 
proceeding to make him a study when he said, 
“T s’pose I shall tell her you will come.” 

“You may tell her I will come,” was my reply. 
I had learned from experience the futility of 
attempting to send complimentary messages. 

It was not yet dark, and supper would not 
be ready till some time after dark. I knew that 
if I went much before supper-time I should be 
in the way. So I kept my seat and resumed 
my meditations. 

But I have not yet told the reader where I 
was, and what my employment was. For aught 
he knows I may have been a patriotic prize- 
fighter or the secretary of an oil company. In 
point of fact I was a school-master. I was 
teaching a district school in Loonville, Massa- 
chusetts. I was under an engagement to teach 
for three calendar months. I was to receive 
twenty dollars a month and my board. The 
reader may think it the day of small things so 
far as wages was concerned; but he should 
remember that dollars were not as small then 
as they are now. A dollar would purchase 
something then. 

I had been teaching three weeks when my 
reverie was disturbed, as stated above. I had 
earned about fifteen dollars, and had learned a 





great many things that are not taught in col- 
lege. 

The school in Loonville was kept in a long, 
low building, abundantly ventilated—not how- 
ever by design. I was expected to require its 
daily occupants to “go over” certain pages of 
the text-books in arithmetic, English grammar, 
and geography, to set a certain number of 
copies, to make and mend a certain number of 
pens, to do a certain amount of flogging, and, 
at the close of my term of service, to hold a 
public examination, at which each pupil was 
expected to answer questions upon which he 
had been specially drilled for the occasion. 

I have not yet told the reader how I came to 
be a school-master. It came to pass on this 
wise. I was a member of the sophomore class 
in Brightville University. It was then the cus- 
tom for a majority of the students to teach 
school for two or three months in Winter. The 
Winter vacation was a long one. 

Early in December the number of students 
began to diminish, as one after another left to 
keep school. Nearly all the earnest students 
left several weeks before the close of the term. 
The remaining members were not very profit- 
able associates. 

One day, about four weeks before the close 
of the term, a burly citizen called at my room, 
and contrived to get an invitation to take a seat, 
which invitation I desired to withhold; for I 
had just opened Kenilworth. 

“TI wanted to see Mr. Johnson, your room- 
mate, I believe,” said he, in a tone that did not 
impress me favorably, I suspected that he was 
a neighboring farmer, whose turkeys or chickens 
had mysteriously disappeared, and who was in 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

“Mr. Johnson has left college to teach 
school,” was my not very gracious reply. 

“I’m sorry,” said he, “I had counted on 
getting him to teach our school. He’s gone, 
you say. Can you tell me what I can do?” 

“ Get somebody else.” 

“Well, I reckon I shall be obliged to. Don’t 
you suppose you could teach a good school ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” not looking up from my 
book. 

“What will you teach our school for ?” 

“ Twenty dollars and board,” still keeping on 
reading. 

“It’s a bargain. We shall want you to be- 
gin next Monday. I will come in for you on 
Saturday.” 

I closed my book and rose with some mani- 
festations of discomposure. I had not cherished 
the slightest intention of teaching. There was 
no pecuniary necessity in the case. I had 
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answered his question at random. I had named 
a price which I supposed would cause him to 
decamp. The average wages received by stu- 
dents was about sixteen dollars. One who has 
since been a member of the Senate of the 
United States, received eighteen dollars in con- 
sequence of his experience and superior ability. 
Before I had time to think what I should say, 
my visitor remarked : 

“I take it you are a man to stick to your 
word,” 

“Well?” said I, in a tone representing an 
interrogation point. 

“You said you would teach our school for 
twenty dollars, and I said I would give it; so 
a bargain has been made.” 

“T never taught school a day in my life.” 

“1 know that; but you said you could keep 
a good school, and the president said so too. 
He is a man that I rely upon.” 

“And so, knowing that Johnsor was gone, 
you came fo set a trap for me ?” 

“Just about so; and you have put your foot 
in it, and I’ve got you safe. The president— 
he used to preach in our place—said that if I 
could get you I need not look any further. He 
advised me to bid as high as twenty dollars: 
he said you’d be cheap at that, and I never 
knew him to be wrong.” 

I saw that my retreat was cut off. I had 
hoped to escape by stating the circumstances 
to the president, and asking him not to excuse 
me. 

“You go and see the president. 
you that it is all right. He knows me. 
wait here till you come back.” 

I went to the president and gave a brief 
account of the interview narrated above. He 
smiled, as we loved to see him smile, and 
said: 

“ My friend Halsey is a shrewd man. I sent 
him to you because I thought it would be more 
for your advantage to teach three months than 
to remain here. You are in advance of your 
class in your studies, and it will do you good to 
have a new kind of mental exercise. Your 
mind will grow more by teaching than by con- 
tinuing your studies here under present circum- 
stances.” 

“] know nothing about teaching.” 

“ You mean to say that you have had no ex- 
perience in teaching. You will learn to teach 
by teaching, and you will learn a great many 
other things.” 

As I had great respect for the president’s 
opinion I returned to my room not unwilling to 
complete the arrangement with my shrewd em- 
ployer. As soon as I opened the door of my 

Vor. XXX.—15* 
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room he rose and said: “ You will be ready 
when I come for you on Saturday.” 

As uttered, it constituted a declarative rather 
an interrogative sentence. I bowed an assent. 

“Very well; I shall be here pretty early. 
Good-by.” 

Thus the reader knows how I came to be a 
school-master. He does not yet know how I 
succeeded in teaching and keeping school 
during the three weeks previous to the urchin 
utterance recorded at the head of this article. 

My employer brought me to Loonville on 
Saturday, and placed me with Widow Jones— 
a boarding place in all respects comfortable. I 
assumed the air of one who had never done 
any thing but keep school. I made careless in- 
quiries respecting the acts of my predecessor, 
and soon succeeded—as I afterward learned— 
in convincing those that I met with that I was 
utterly ignorant of every thing pertaining to 
school-keeping as an art. The first day of 
service was a tolerably quiet one. I adopted 
provisionally the classification of my predeces- 
sor, and did what seemed to me to be necessary 
and proper. It was quickly seen that some of 
the ways of the new master were different from 
those of the old one. The disposition of the 
American mind to regard novelty and improve- 
ment as synonymous was not without service 
to me. On the second day there were some 
signs of insubordination on the part of some 
of the larger pupils. Applications to “go out” 
were numerous and loud. At first I granted 
the desired permission; but I soon found it 
necessary to refuse. The refusal produced a 
moment’s stillness, when the: largest boy in 
school asked to go out. When I replied in the 
negative he rose and was proceeding to leave 
the room, just as though I had said yes instead 
of no. I asked him: 

“ Did you hear what I said ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I heard what you said.” 

I bowed to him as if all was right. He left 
the room, when I locked the door and put the 
key in my pocket. As there was no vestibule 
to the school-room, and as the thermometer 
was about twenty below the freezing point, a 
protracted absence from the school-room did 
not seem desirable. The boy seemed to be of 
that opinion, for he soon tried the handle of the 
door. Finding it fast he knocked, and called 
out to some one to open the door: 

“T say, master, do you hear? 
door open.” 

“Yes, I hear,” was my reply. 

I did not stop from my work—that of setting 
copies. He made some noise at the door, but 
did not attempt to force it. When he could 
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no longer stand the cold he went to a grocery 
not far distant, and remained till school was 
out. He then came for his hat and went home, 
but said nothing about the adventures of the 
morning. The next day he was absent; but 
the day after he was in his seat and behaved 
perfectly well. I saw no further signs of in- 
subordination. If I had manifested any dis- 
composure at the incipient rebellion I should 
probably have had some trouble in establishing 
my authority. It was to the advantage of the 
pupils that I was not acquainted with the 
stereotype mode of conducting schools. Hence 
I was obliged to consider what I had to do and 
how to do it. At first the pupils thought their 
new master had strange ways, and perhaps had 
some doubts as to his capacity to keep school. 
But they found themselves interested in having 
their attention directed to things rather than to 
words. In reply to the question, “ What kind 
of a school have you this Winter?” a boy re- 
plied, “It is a very interesting school, but I 
do n’t know as we learn as much as we did last 
Winter.” 

“What is the reason ?” was asked. 

“Well, the master keeps us doing so many 
things that are not in the book that we have 
not gone half so far as we had gone last year 
at this time.” 

I have since learned that the lad’s method of 
estimating progress is regarded by numberless 
parents as the true one. 

To return to my invitation to supper. I 
waited till dark, and then dusting my clothes 
and hat as well as I could without a brush, and 
washing my hands in snow, I set out for the 
residence of Mrs. Reed, the mother who wanted 
me to come to supper. As I drew near the 
house I saw that the parlor was lighted, and 
through the uncurtained window I saw several 
persons whose appearance indicated that they 
were not denizens of Loonville. They were 
introduced to me as “Mr. and Mrs. Hill, and 
Mary, my niece.” I bowed respectfully to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill, and rather awkwardly, I fear, to 
Mary, whom I addressed as Miss Hill. 

“You must not call her Miss,” said Mrs. Reed ; 
“she is to be one of your scholars.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” I replied. Mary 
shrunk somewhat in her womanly appearance 
as this announcement was made. I do not think 
I appeared to advantage at the tea-table or 
during the evening. The presence of my new 
pupil exercised a singular constraint upon me. 

I learned from her mother that they resided 
in a manufacturing town at the East, and that 
Mary had come to spend the Winter with her 
aunt and attend school. She wished to study 





Latin, and hence must needs attend a school 
taught by a collegian. 

The next morning I found Mary in the school- 
room with her Latin graminar, dictionary, and 
Virgil, and with a face somewhat brighter than it 
was in Mrs. Reed’s parlor. 1 anticipated Bag- 
net’s idea, that discipline must be maintained, 
and treated her as though I were accustomed 
to admit quite a number of such girls every 
day. I think I detected a half-roguish smile 
on her lips as I assigned her a seat, where she 
would be directly under my eye. 

Mary was well-nigh woman grown, was well 
dressed, and presented an appearance quite 
superior to that of any other member of the 
school. It is not for me to say whether or not 
she was an object of jealousy and envy. Cer- 
tain it is, that all my actions in any way relating 
to her were carefully observed. During the 
first day of her presence in school I was obliged 
several times to issue the order “attend to your 
books,” because I saw the majority of the 
school attending to her. At the close of the 
school I overheard one, to whom I had admin- 
istered a personal rebuke, say to her neighbor, 
“He need n’t say any thing; he looked at her 
himself a great deal more than I did.” Per- 
haps I did, but it must not be forgotten that the 
young are prone to exaggeration in their state- 
ments. 

As Mary was the only Latin scholar in the 
school, and as I had no assistant, it followed 
that when I was engaged in hearing her all 
other exercises except that of study were sus- 
pended. She was quick to learn, and was very 
studious. She got very long lessons, and as it 
required a good deal of time to hear them prop- 
erly, I was thinking of some way of solving the 
difficulty, when one day my employer called at 
the close of school and said, “ Master, don’t 
you think you give that Latin girl more than 
her part of the school hours ?” 

“T do,” was my reply. 

“Well, then, why not alter your course ?” 

“T mean to.” 

“ When ?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ All right; good day.” 

That evening I called on Mary and stated the 
difficulty, and suggested that I should supple- 
ment the school recitations by calling on her in 
the evening. The objection she urged was that 
she was unwilling to consume so much of my 
valuable time. Having satisfied her on that 
point, she suggested that it would be scarcely 
necessary for her to come to the school-house, 
as she could study with less distraction at 
home. This was giving me more time for my 
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other pupils than I contemplated when I made 
the proposal to hear her at night. I could not 
tell her that I wanted her in the school-room to 
look at, and that I had changed the position of 
my desk so that the light would be reflected 
from her countenance to my eye without awak- 
ening the supposition that the eye sought the 
light. There was no help for it. To her ques- 
tion whether she could not learn more by study- 
ing in her quiet room than amid the buzz and 
varied recitations of the school-room, I was 
compelled to give an affirmative answer. 

The vacant seat was filled by a strapping lass 
from the back settlement. She would have 
afforded me some amusement if I had been in 
a mood to be amused. Though it was not a 
cloudy day, yet the room seemed dark and 
gloomy. The furtive whispers were louder and 
could not be passed over with the pretense that 
they were not heard. The pupils were more 
stupid than usual, and father Time moved his 
carriage more slowly. All these things so af- 
fected me that one of the lads, in a spirit of 
genuine benevolence, whispered to another, 
“Look out, Jim, or you will catch it before 
school is out. Master’s cross to-day.” 

The school-room gradually grew lighter as 
the days wore on, but father Time did not 
quicken his pace during the day, but made up 
for his moderation by day by the swiftness with 
which he hurried on after nightfall. 

The president by whose advice and consent 
I had become a pedagogue, had advised me to 
visit my pupils at their homes and get ac- 
quainted with their parents. “ There will be,” 
said he, “several advantages attending such a 
course. You will see how folks live in the 
country, and you will please the parents by the 
interest you show in their children, and will be 
disposed to take your side in case of discipline ; 
besides, the boys whom you have seen at home 
with their parents will not easily set themselves 
against you.” 

I had, in accordance with this good advice, 
visited quite a number of my constituents with 
effect, even greater than I had been led to ex- 
pect. It was rarely the case that the children 
whose homes I had visited, did not at once 
manifest increased interest in matters pertaining 
to the school. 

The necessity of hearing Miss Hill’s recita- 
tions in the evening put an end, in a great 
measure, to my laudable and useful plan of vis- 
itation. This had a damaging effect on my 


popularity with the unvisited, and to a report 
that the master was possessed with the girl 
from the East, and had lost all interest in the 
school. 








My term of service drew toward a close. I 
can not say that I looked forward to the closing 
day without regret. I had learned something 
about plain people. I had brought myself into 
closer sympathy with the young, I had got 
clearer conceptions of elementary truths, and I 
had formed a very pleasant and profitable ac- 
quaintance with Miss Hill. 

My closing examination passed off to the 
satisfaction of the minister and Judge White. 
The latter was pleased to say that it was not 
mechanical. The multitude considered the ex- 
amination as defective, inasmuch as there were 
failures—a thing which did not occur in former 
times, since each one was previously informed 
of the exact questions he was to answer 

I made a short closing address to my pupils 
after the visitors had retired. I was sorry to 
observe some restlessness on the part of the 
pupils. I parted with them with regret. I had 
really labored to benefit them, and hence had 
become attached to them. It grieved me that 
they did not seem to sympathize with me. I 
was young then. I have since learned not to 
demand sympathy. I should have known that 
the joyous feeling in view of a vacation occupied 
their minds. 

One quiet, bright-eyed, red-cheeked, fair girl, 
Miss Phoebe Ann Stearns, wept. during my 
speech. She had always been the most atten- 
tive pupil in the school; she never missed a 
point, but seemed very bashful, and hence I had 
scarcely spoken to her except in connection 
with her recitations. I shook hands at parting 
with my older pupils. She held out her hand 
timidly, and again the tears welled up in her 
bright eyes. 

I returned to college and found most of my 
classmates at their posts. Those of us who had 
been teaching met occasionally to compare 
notes, and to give account of our adventures. 
I must confess that the accounts related to the 
young ladies in the school or the place rather 
than to efforts to enlighten the youthful mind. 
It was on this wise that the name of Mary Hill 
became known in college. 

The Summer vacation was approaching. How 
should it be spent? My home was in the city. 
The family were at a watering-place which I 
had no desire to visit. Several of my class- 
mates intended to visit the places where they 
had taught school. Why should not I go to 
Loonville? I determined to go to Loonville. 

I reached the place at the close of a delight- 
ful day in June. After tea I took a walk. I 
did not perhaps set out with the design of call- 
ing anywhere, but I did happen to walk toward 
Mrs. Reed’s residence. On my way I met 
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Phcebe Ann. I never saw a countenance un- 
dergo a more rapid change, and I never saw a 
countenance put on a more beautiful expression. 
That welcome alone would more than have paid 
me for my trouble in coming to Loonville. I 
offered her my hand, which was timidly taken, 
and as I said I was glad to see her the tears 
filled her eyes as of old. I found she was out 
for a walk, so I turned and walked with her, 
and conversed with her respecting her studies. 
I learned that it was the earnest desire of her 
heart to prepare herself for a teacher. I was 
sorry that I had not learned that fact during 
my term of school teaching, as I could have 
been of material service to her. I told her I 
purposed to spend the whole vacation in Loon- 
ville, and that I would give her lessons daily. 
She did not accept it as promptly as I could 
desire. I presumed she had to ask her moth- 
er’s consent. 

We reached her home, a very small house; 
it was not even dignified with the name of a 
cottage. She did not ask me to enter, but 
lingered at the door. 

“TI will, if you please, go in and see your 
mother,” said I, 

She led the way, without speaking, into a 
very neat but plainly furnished—I might almost 
say unfurnished—room. Her mother received 
me with courtesy, but not with cordiality. I 
remembered I had not called there during my 
residence as a teacher. Phoebe Ann was silent. 
Topics of conversation being difficult to find, I 
said, “ Your daughter, I learn, desires to fit her- 
self for a teacher. I shall spend my vacation 
in the place, and will with pleasure give her 
such instruction as I may be able to give.” 

“We are much obliged to you,” said she, 
* but -Pheebe will not be able toaccept your offer.” 

I waited in vain for a statement of reasons. 
When I took my leave Mrs. Stearns did not 
invite me to call again. I was somewhat piqued 
at her neglect, but resolved that the daughter 
should not suffer on account of the pride of the 
mother. I strolled by the house the next morn- 
ing early, and found Pheebe at work in the gar- 
den, I leaned on the fence and drew her into 
conversation. At evening I stopped before the 
open door, and by dint of diplomacy I got an 
invitation to enter. Conversation flagged, and 
yet I lingered. I had a sort of intuitive per- 
ception that my lingering was agreeable to 
Pheebe. For her sake I endured the coldness 
of the mother. 

“You were disappointed in not meeting your 
Latin pupil,” said Mrs. Stearns. “She unex- 
pectedly was called away yesterday morning, as 
I suppose you know.” 





“ Any of her friends ill?” said I. 

“T do not know.” 

I noticed that Phabe Ann was very attentive 
to the conversation respecting Miss Hill. I 
was sorry to think how jealous girls are of one 
another. 

It is not my purpose to keep a daily journal 
of my proceedings at Loonville. I spent the 
vacation there, and saw a good deal of Phoebe 
Ann, to her mother’s evident disapprobation. 
One evening as I called, she told Phcebe to leave 
the room, as she wished to speak to me alone. 

“You are,” said she to me, quite abruptly, 
“wealthy, and know nothing of the troubles of 
life, and do n’t know how to sympathize with 
the poor, but I believe you have a kind heart 
and mean to do right. I believe you mean to 
be kind to my daughter; but . She hasa 
very decided intellectual taste, and you are the 
only cultivated person she has met with. I am 
sure you will see the propriety of discontinuing 
your visits.” 

“My dear Mrs. Stearns,” I remarked, “ your 
solicitude for your daughter is natural, and I 
honor you for it. You do me no more than 
justice when you say I would not injure her. 
I trust I have not done so. If you think best I 
will leave the place to-morrow morning.” 

“T do think it best, and I am happy to know 
that I have not misjudged you.” 

“Thanks ; you will not object to her taking a 
short walk with me this evening.” 

“T would rather not; but I will not object.” 

Phoebe Ann was called, and we walked out 
of the village. It was a pleasant moonlight 
evening, and we kept on walking. In short, we 
took a very long walk, and was gone a long 
time. When we returned nearly all the lights 
of the village were extinguished. As we drew 
near the home of Phoebe we saw the mother 
standing at the gate, where she had been stand- 
ing for hours. Phoebe was hanging on my arm, 
but left me and ran and threw her arms around 
her mother’s neck, as if to forestall censure by 
kisses. I entered the house with them and sat 
down. Mrs. Stearns was silent, and her coun- 
tenance wore an expression of intense anxiety, 
not to say agony. 

“Mrs. Stearns,” said I, “you were pleased 
to say that you believed me to possess a kind 
heart, and not to be destitute of principle. Have 
you confidence enough in me to commit your 
daughter’s happiness to my keeping so far as it 
depends on man ?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that Phoebe and I intend to be mar- 
ried in due time, provided you do not withhold 
your consent.” 
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Phoebe threw her arms around her mother’s 
neck, and bestowed another shower of kisses 
in order to forestall any objections. Mrs. Stearns 
rose and retired to her bedroom. Pheebe fol- 
lowed, but soon came back and stayed with me 
till near daylight. 

I did not leave town the next morning, as I 
had offered to do, not being satisfied that Mrs. 
Stearns wished it. 

I returned to college at the close of the vaca- 
tion, and gave diligent attention to my studies and 
to letter-writing. I addressed my letters inside 
to “my dear Phoebe-bird,” thus making a par- 
tial change in her name. A more radical change 
was effected at the close of my professional 
studies. I have now told you what came of my 
teaching school in Loonville. 





NOT LOST. 





THOU art not lost to me! 
The days, and weeks, and years 
Are slowly gathered in ; 
While I, through painful ways and tears, 
Sharp conflicts oft with sin, 
The happy heights sometimes, and victor’s song 
Sweet triumph over wrong, 
Still slowly with the years climb on my way. 
Yet though alone my struggling feet press on, 
And day by day 
I miss thee, know that thou art gone, 
Yet still I say, 
Not lost to me! 


Not lost to me! 
I can not see 
Through the thick veil that hides thee from my sight ; 
A steadfast light 
Burns ever for my journeying, but it shines 
Only along the way marked out for me ; 
It sendeth forth no lines 
Piercing the mystery 
Which holds and hides thee from my longing eyes. 
So the suns set and rise— 
But through my good and ill, 
My heart it sayeth still, 
Not lost to me! 


Not lost to me ! 
My heart so often feels the heavy weight 
Of cares and crosses as I onward go ; 
The path that leads unto that fair estate 
Which thou hast reached, I know 
Must be a path of trial. All the dross 
Must in these furnace fires be purged away ; 
Yet day by day, 
Though so upheld by stronger hand than thine, 
A voice within my heart calls out for thee. 
Thine is the victor’s palm, the conflict still is mine ; 
I wait, and waiting, say, 
Not lost to me! 





Not lost to me! 
I may not hear thy voice, 
Nor feel the loving pressure of thy hand ; 
Amid the dust, the heat, the jarring noise 
Of the world-ways I stand. 
I would not leave my work undone ; 
Nay, I would run 
With patience all the race He sets for me ; 
I would not be set free 
From heaviest cross His hand hath on me laid ; 
Yet, doth it grieve Him that when I have prayed 
“Thy will be done,” 
An under thought hath run 
Of longing for the end, a thought of thee ? 
For through each day, its comforts or its pain, 
Backward and forward chimes the sweet refrain, 
* Not lost to me !” 


Thou art not lost to me! 
I know that thou wouldst say ; 
“Be still, be strong! 
Look ever upward through thy toilsome way, 
It only seemeth long, 
The stony heights but lift thee nearer heaven ; 
Thy trials are but given 
To draw thee out of self and into God ; 
The Master’s feet have trod 
Each thorny way he leads his chosen through. 
And I, while thou shalt follow firm and true, 
I am not lost to thee !” 


Thank God, not lost! 
Not even Death can build up wall so high, 
Can bar so surely even his iron gates, 
As to make barriers Love can not o’erleap ; 
Not even Death can plunge a gulf so deep 
Out of which Love shall not arise, arise ! 
My heart exults and waits— 
Love never dies! 


Death bars his doors, but mightier hand shall shake 
To deep foundation stone his ponderous walls. 
Our human hearts may break, 
May reach out lovingly with yearning calls ; 
‘To outward sense there cometh no reply ; 
But through our souls there ringeth, “ Victory 
For love shall live, for God himself is Love, 
And love which is of God shall changeless prove. 
And who in Christ on earth are joined in soul 
Shall still be one while still the ages roll. 


” 





NATURE. 





O NATURE! by impassioned hearts alone 

Thy genuine charms are felt. The vulgar mind 

Sees but the shadow of a power unknown ; 

Thy loftier beauties beam not to the blind 

And sensual throng, to groveling hopes resign’d ; 

But they who high and lofty thoughts inspire, 

Adore thee, in celestial glory shrined, 

In that diviner fane, where love’s pure fire 

Burns bright, and genius tunes his loud immortal 
lyre. 
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JHE PHILDREN’S FrEPOSITORY. 


LITTLE DORMOUSE’S EXCURSION. 





ITTLE CHARLEY DORMOUSE awoke 

one fine Spring morning from his three 
months’ nap, and after rubbing his sleepy eyes 
with his furry paws and stretching his little 
duck-legs, he began to feel unaccountably hun- 
gry. Luckily for him his good mother had 
stored away many treasures from the hazel 
bough over his head, and some seeds of the 
hawthorn berries, besides a handful of cherry- 
stones, which the wasteful birds had thrown 
away. He could feast at his ease and make his 
dessert out of barley grains and kernels of corn 
from the same bountiful stores. Mother Dor- 
mquse was a good provider, and knew that her 
family would be wide awake long before any 
provisions grew for them. 

“ But now, Charley dear, you must really go 
to work and build yourself a house. This little 
house, sunny as it is, will be quite too small for 
you all four. Besides, it needs much repairing. 
The winds and storms have told on its sides. 
There are many snug hiding-places in this hazel 
copse, so you need not go far from home, and 
there ‘ll always be a crumb for you in mother’s 
cupboard until your own roof is thatched.” 

Charley had often seen Mother Dormouse 
weave her leaves and grasses together so hand- 
ily, and he thought home building the nicest 
kind of fun, He did not need to be told twice 
over to use the sharp-edged sward grass for 
the beams, and joists, and rafters. He did 
some of the siding with other grasses, but there 
were enough of them to cut any careless fingers 
that might try to rob a poor little mouse of the 
fruits of his labor. 

“TI would like to see an enemy of mine find 
this doorway,” chuckled Charley as he hung 
some stout grass over it, and bent them down 
in such an ingenious way they looked like parts 
of the woven wall. He tucked himself up in 
the bottom of his little snuggery to see how his 
nest would suit. Just then a chill March wind 
soughed through the branches and made little 
Dormouse shiver and quake in spite of his 
jacket of finest fur. 

“This will never do,” thought he; “I must 
batten the sides of this cottage so the winds 
can not get in.” 

So to work he went, laying down a carpet of 
maple leaves and winding them in and. out of 





the little meshes in his walls of grass until it 
was as snug as a ceiled chamber. Now to tell 
the truth, Charley Dormouse was a regular 
sleepy-head at his best, and he constructed his 
home with especial reference to his tastes. He 
meant this little room to be his sleeping-place 
all through the long, bright Summer days. 
When honest folks were abed and asleep he 
used to sally forth to pick up his living by 
moonlight and starlight. But as he usually 
took what others left, he was the most harmless 
of all kinds of midnight marauders. As for his 
sleeping so much in the day-time it was just as 
well, for a dormouse’s time is n’t much-to him. 

As the nights grew warmer and shorter, little 
Charley began to grow restless in the “dull old 
copse,” and declared he would go abroad and 
visit some of his cousins. 

Who could tell what knowledge he might 
pick up, and what choice seeds and grains he 
might find if he ventured nearer the haunts of 
men! 

He was duly warned by his prudent mother, 
but for once, being thoroughly wide awake, he 
frisked and gamboled about in a very reckless 
way. 

He wasn’t afraid, not he. The thieving 
hawks were all asleep. The old owl gave such 
a loud hoo-hoo before he flew away one could 
get out of his way. As for the cat, her emerald 
eyes shone like stars in the darkest night. 
Had n’t he often fled to his nest when he saw 
her prowling about under the hedge? 

So off he started to visit his cousin, the field- 
mouse, who had built his swinging-cradle from 
the head of a sturdy thistle. He was wiser 
than a relation who once hung his airy castle . 
from the stems of the half-ripe wheat; very 
soon the mowers came and cut away his foun- 
dation and made a wreck of his home, built 
with so much care and pains. 

Now if the Dormouse expected to get inside 
of this habitation he was much mistaken. Tiny, 
for that was the name of his cousin, was about 
as big as a thimble, and how ever she went in 
and out of her home was a mystery no one yet 
had been able to solve. It was a hollow sphere, 
with walls so thin you could look inside and 
see all her housekeeping and nursery arrange- 
ments, but how she managed to build it was as 
wonderful as how the second head was put into 
the barrel without building the man inside of it. 
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But there she was snug asleep, and her eight 
babies were packed around the walls like her- 
rings in a box. She had supped heartily on 
four grasshoppers and a half a dozen luckless 
May flies, and she was not disposed to come 
out at the call of her burly cousin. So in dis- 
gust he whisked away, wondering how people 
could be so dull as to sleep away such beautiful 
nights. 

While on his tramp he met an acquaintance, 
who was just returning to his home with a 
goodly crumb of pound-cake in his mouth. 
With true hospitality he asked him in to help 
partake of it. 

“ There ’s been a birthday over at the home,” 
he said nodding his head familiarly over one 
shoulder, “and a number of delicacies were set 
aside on the store-room shelf for me. Really 
I could not indulge in another grain, but I 
thought this was too good to waste, so I would 
bring it home. My children’s teeth are quite 
too tender yet to eat any thing of the sort. 
But I want to show you, friend Dormouse, my 
new home. I flatter myself there is n’t another 
in the country that can equal it.” 

With great satisfaction the home mouse led 
his friend through a little winding foot-path up 
into a curious little cabin, which was as snug 
and warm as baby-mice could wish. There lay 
the children, each asleep in a delicious feather- 
bed tucked up so cozily, with sheets of tow and 
mattress.of finest chopped-up straw. 

“Where could you ever find such a supply 
of beautiful feathers ?” asked the Dormouse. 

“Ah! that is my secret,” chuckled Mrs. 
Mouse. “Just come with me and I will show 
you where I get my supplies.” 

Creeping out from a narrow gallery the two 
came in full view of a fine Bramah hen, which 
had been sitting a fortnight on a dozen eggs. 
Her nest was in a basket, covered with an old 
sack outside to keep her warm. The children 
wondered and wondered what made the fine 
feathers of their pet look so ragged and drag- 
gled every time she came off her nest. By the 
time her chicks were hatched her tail feathers 
were reduced to stumps, and she made a very 
odd appearance trudging around with them. 
Mousey laughed in her sleeve when she heard 
the children complain of their pet’s lost beauty. 
But her secret was snugly hid away under the 
basket. 

“ Well,” said the Dormouse, after they had re- 
turned again to their quarters, “there are more 
curious ways of building than ever I thought 
of. Tiny’s house would n’t suit me; it is so 
public ; but this is well hidden from all foes.” 
“Yes, Tiny is a goose for her pains; the 








first mower that comes along will spoil her 
works. But I have known our clan to be just 
as silly as these two field mice. What should 
a neighbor of mine, who held her head rather 
‘high, do but rummage about in the closet until 
she found an empty fruit bottle, which just took 
her fancy! It lay on its side, very convenient, 
and into it she carted her bed and bedding, 
without any thought of the consequences of 
living in a glass house. Of course she was 
soon discovered and turned over to the cat, 
with her seven innocent children, “A solemn 
warning to us all,” said the Mouse, crossing her 
forepaws with a very serious air. 

Charley Dormouse was highly delighted with 
this gossip. Living such a secluded life in the 
hazel-bushes he seldom heard any news. So his 
friend went on with some other singular tales, 
which she averred were perfectly authentic : 

“Well, if you will believe it, I will tell you a 
stranger story than that. We all know how 
greedy Puss Slyboots was, but we never ex- 
pected her greediness would lead her to such 
folly in nest building. The farmer’s wife had 
just baked a bouncing loaf of bread, and the 
next day, when she went to cut it, there was a 
singular little hole in the side. She followed it 
up, and there, in the very heart of the loaf, lay 
Puss and nine of the tiniest pink mice you ever 
saw. She had torn up an old copy-book for a 
bed, but it was a very commonplace affair ;” 
and she sniffed contemptuously. “Not at all 
such a home as I should have provided for my 
darlings. She, I suppose, intended her children 
to fall to and eat their bed-clothes, or house- 
walls, as soon as they were old enough to eat. 
I am thankful I am not so lazy, but I am will- 
ing to work for my family.” 

The night was wearing on, and Charley Dor- 
mouse began to feel one of his drowsy fits 
coming on; so he hastily took his leave, after 
many thanks for his entertainment. But what 
was his dismay to encounter old Emerald Eyes 
herself as he turned a corner! A fearful chase 
she gave him over the rough road, and if he 
had not sprung lightly into a hazel-bush, and so 
escaped, it would have gone hard with him. He 


| gave her the slip at last, and, though the bats 


flapped their wings heavily near his dwelling, 
and the old owl sounded his awful war-whoop 
on the quiet air, snug in his little dwelling 
he had nothing to fear. He could drop asleep 
secure in the midst of danger, for God had 
taught the little creature wisdom to build his 
nest securely, though it seemed but a home of 
straw. Then, when his little day of life was 
over, some stronger creature picked him up in 
the way, and, after one short moment of pain, 
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all was over. Not even memory was left. This 
sudden, violent death, which, sooner or later, 
comes to almost all the lower animals, is not 
the hard thing that it seems. Better a moment 
of pain than long, weary weeks of suffering 
from stiffened limbs and starvation, which must 
be their lot if suffered to live on and die a 
“natural death.” The Creator has planned his 
world with infinite wisdom, and the more we 
learn of even the humblest creatures he has 
made the more we shall see of that wisdom and 
loving-kindness. 





A LESSON IN OBEDIENCE. 





“TACK! Jack! here, sir! hie on!” cried 

Charlie, flinging his stick far into the pond. 
Jack didn’t want to go; it wasn’t pleasant 
swimming in among the great lily leaves, that 
would flap against his nose and eyes, and get 
in the way of his feet. So he looked at the 
stick and then at his master, and sat down, 
wagging his tail, as much as to say, “ You’re 
a very nice little boy; but there was no need 
of throwing the stick in the water, and I don’t 
think I'll oblige you by going after it.” 

But Charlie was determined. He found 
another switch, and, by scolding and whipping, 
forced Jack into the water, and made him fetch 
the stick. He dropped it on the bank, how- 
ever, instead of bringing it to his master; so 
he had to go over the petformance again and 
again, until he had learned that when Charlie 
told him to go for the stick he was to obey at 
once. Charlie was satisfied at length, and, with 
Jack at his heels, went home to tell his mother 
about the afternoon’s work. He seemed quite 
proud of it. “It was pretty hard work, mother,” 
he said. “Jack would n’t mind at all until I 
made him ; but now he knows that he has to do 
it, and there will be no more trouble with him, 
you "ll see.” 

“What right have you to expect him to mind 
» ou?” asked his mother quietly. 

“Right, mother? Why, he is my dog! 
Uncle John gave him to me, and I do every- 
thing for him. Didn’t I make his kennel my 
own self, and put nice hay in it? And don’t 
I feed him three times every day? And I’m 
always kind to him. I call him ‘nice old Jack,’ 
and pat him, and let him lay his head on my 
knee. Indeed, I think I’ve the dest right in the 
world to have him mind me!” 

His mother was cutting out a jacket. She 
did not look up when Charlie had finished; but 
going on steadily with her work, she said slowly, 
“TI have a little boy. He is my own. He was 





given to me by my Heavenly Father. I do 
every thing for him. I make his clothes, and 
prepare the food he eats. I teach him his les- 
sons, and nurse him tenderly when he is sick. 
Many a night have I sat up to watch by his side 
when fever was burning him, and daily I pray 
to God for every blessing upon him. I love 
him. I call him my dear little son. He sits on 
my lap, and goes to sleep with his head on my 
arm. I think I have the ‘best right in the 
world’ to expect this little boy to obey me; and 
yet he does not, unless I make him, as I would 
make a dog.” 

“O, mother!” cried Charlie, tears starting to 
his eyes, “I knew it was wrong to disobey 
you; but I never thought before how mean it 
was. Judeed 1 do love you, and I’ll try—I 
really wé// try—to mind you as well as Jack 
minds me.” 

“Dear Charlie,” said his mother, “there is 
a great difference between you and Jack. You 
have a soul. You know what is right, because 
you have been taught from the Word of God ; 
and you know, too, that the devil and your 
wicked heart will be always persuading you to 
do wrong. That is a trouble which Jack can 
not have; but neither has he the comfort you 
have ; for you can pray to our dear Savior for 
help, and he will teach you to turn away from 
Satan, and to love and obey him alone. When 
you learn to do this, you will not find it difficult 
to be obedient to me; and where we truly 
LOVE, it is easy to obey.” 





DO N’T BE TOO POSITIVE. 





ALWAYS allow other people their opinions, 
and do not be too sure you are right. Re- 
member, if you are right in one particular, you 
may be wrong in others. Do not be defiant, 
or boldly contradict; but calmly express your 


reasons, and patiently bear with those whose . 


understanding is less clear, or whose reason is 
disturbed by passion. Rather than “It is” and 
“Tt isn’t,” “You did” and “ You did n’t,” say 
“It seems to me,” or “I think it is,” or “If I 
mistake not.” Avoid all rude and ill-natured 
expressions ; as calling one foolish, obstinate, 
or provokingly stupid. It often happens that 
much time is wasted and temper lost in matters 
of no great consequence: one says the lesson 
is hard, another says it is not—and there is a 
fuss. All this shows a wrong spirit, and causes 
much bitterness, both in words and feelings. 
While in all cases concerning duty and happi- 
ness we are faithful to the right, let us re- 
member to hold to the truth in meekness. 
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J HE FAMILY PIRCLE. 


EXCITEMENT AND SHort Lire.—The deadliest 
foe to man’s longevity is an unnatural and unreason- 
able excitement. Every man is born with a certain 
stock of vitality, which can not be increased, but 
which may be husbanded or expended as rapidly as 
he deems best. Within certain limits he has a choice, 
to live fast or slow, to live abstemiously or intensely, 
to draw his little amount of life over a single space, 
or condense it into a narrow one; but when his stock 
is exhausted he has no more. He who lives abstemi- 
ously, who avoids all stimulants, takes light exercise, 
never overtasks himself, feeds his mind and heart on 
no exciting material, has no debilitating pleasure, lets 
nothing ruffle his temper, keeps his “account with 
God and man squared up,” is sure, barring accidents, 
to spin out his life to the longest limit which it is 
possible to attain ; while he who lives intensely, who 
feeds on high-seasoned food, whether material or 
mental, fatigues his body or brain by hard labor, 
exposes himself to inflammatory disease, seeks con- 
tinual excitement, gives loose reign to his passion, 
frets at every trouble, and enjoys little repose, is 
burning the candle at both ends, and is sure to 
shorten his days. 


A CAPABLE Pa.—As we passed along the street a 
few days ago these words arrested us: “ Pa gives me 
every thing I want.” First we looked up to see who 
spoke them, and then we began to think of their 
meaning. When we saw the “young lady” who 
said the words we did not doubt they were true; 
for from head to foot there were flowers—artificial 
of course—and flaps, and flounces, and ribbons, 
and all the flippant and fluttering follies of a fashion- 
able lady’s wardrobe and toilet. O, she was en- 
grossed with herself! 

And then we thought what a capable “pa” she 
must have, for her wants were many, as one could 
see, and would often renew themselves. It is true 
they did not reach high, so we thought, for her “pa” 
could satisfy them all. They were not spiritual ; she 
had no “ wants” of truth or God, or Christ, none of 
holiness, meekness, humility. Bank bills could com- 
pass them all in a milliner’s store. And her “pa” 
could do that, and it seems did do it, solens volens. 
What a fulfillment of parental obligations was there 
not here! we thought. How this father discharges 
the solemn duties he owes his child, and what an 
appreciation she has of her father! And the world 








is full of such fathers and such children, the former 
living to dress and the latter to be dressed, neither 
having one solemn thought beyond. That “young 
lady” and her “ pa,” we said to ourselves, may have 
an unpleasant coming together at the judgment of 
Jesus Christ. 


AN AFFECTIONATE SPIRIT.—We sometimes meet 
with men who seem to think that any indulgence in 
an affectionate feeling is weakness. They will return 
from a journey and greet their families with distant 
dignity, and move among their children with the 
cold and lofty splendor of an iceberg, surrounded 
with its broken fragments. There is hardly a more 
unnatural sight on earth than a scene such as this. 
A father had better extinguish his son’s eyes than 
take away his heart. Who that has experienced the 
joys of friendship, and knows the worth of sympathy 
and affection, would not rather lose all that is beau- 
tiful in natural scenery, than be robbed of his heart ? 
Who would not rather follow his child to the grave 
than entomb his natural affection? Cherish, then, 
your heart’s best affection. Indulge in the warm and 
gushing emotions of filial, parental, fraternal love. 
Think it not a weakness. God is love—love is of God. 
Love every body and every thing that is good. Teach 
your children to love—to love the rose, the robin ; 
and to love their parents, to love their God. Let it 
be the studied object of domestic culture to give them 
warm hearts and ardent affections. Bind your whole 
family together by these strong cords. 


Boys AND GIRLS.—Boys and girls are not the 
same. They are born different and show it while 
they are infants. The boy-baby is restless and un- 
easy in his mother’s arms. He is never still except 
when asleep, and even then tumbles from side to side 
in his crib with sudden flings of arms and legs. 
When he grows beyond babyhood he plays differ- 
ently. Without ever being told of it, he instinctively 
turns away from dolls; lays them aside in indiffer- 
ence, and freely donates them to whatever little girl 
will have them. He demands balls, and bats, and 
drums ; he turns down chairs for horses, lays hold 
on all the strings of the house for lines, wants all the 
little sticks made into whips, mounts lounges and 
drives four in hand; he asks for guns, and wants 
you to tell him stories of bears, and lions, and tigers, 
and is amused beyond measure at their leaping upon 
and eating up cows and oxen. The girl-baby is 
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gentle, even from the first, and looks quietly out of 
the blue eyes, or laughingly out of the dark ones. 
She takes naturally to her dolls, and never wearies 
of dressing them and arranging the baby-house ; she 
is gentle in her plays, and would be frightened with 
what would fill her brother with a paroxysm of 
delight ; she loves fairy tales, and will not laugh and 
ask some absurd question about the babes in the 
wood, but rather cries over their sorrows. The sister 
will smooth pussy and hold her lovingly in her lap, 
while the brother wants to see if the cat can jump, 
and when she tries to get out of his undesirable 
company, will detain her by the leg or tail. And 
these same divergencies of disposition and character 
perpetuate themselves as the boy or girl grows older. 
There are exceptions, it is true; some boys have all 
the tastes and gentleness of a feminine nature, and 
some girls have much that is masculine. I do not 
regret seeing it in each. The gentle boy will not 
make any the less noble man because there was so 
much that was girl-like in his childhood, nor will the 
girl that was, in her rudeness, often called a boy, be 
any the less, but perhaps all the more a true and 
lovely woman.—Dr. Aikman’s Life at Home. 


HomE—OUTSIDE AND Ins!DE.—Bayard Taylor, in 
speaking of his house planned by himself, says : 

“IT made two mistakes at the start ; the first was, 
I allowed my thoughts to dwell too much on the out- 
side of the house; fitting the internal arrangements 
to the external forms, instead of the reverse. The 
true way of planning is to make the inside first, and 
then inclose it.” 

Mr. Taylor thus indicates the cause of many fail- 
ures in house-building, and the reason why showy 
mansions are so often uncomfortable homes. Men 
build not for their own convenience and ease, but for 
the eyes of their neighbors. They crucify the body 
and the women in order that the pride of the eye 
and the vanity of the heart may be gratified. The 
outside, which is to be seen, controls the inside, 
which is to be used. 

This disposition to sacrifice the useful for the or- 
namental, the comfort of the family for the “looks” 
of the thing, is not by any means confined to house- 
building. It also expresses itself in the life and ed- 
ucation of the home-circle. The true idea of home 
is not a boarding-house, but a private dwelling, 
wherein father, mother, and children are engaged in 
the interchange of offices of love, in teaching and 
learning the lessons of religion, the rules of life, and 
in forming habits of morality and industry. He who 
“setteth the solitary in families,” designs the home 
for the place of honor, of love, of authority, of obe- 
dience, of the tenderest relations, and of a perma- 
nent, beneficent, formative influence. He intended 
that it should be the surest foundation of national 
life and the best nursery of individual character. 
But modern society has “sought out many inven- 
tions” whereby to improve on the work of the Cre- 
ator. God wished men to plan their homes from the 
inside ; they allow their thoughts to dwell too much 
on the outside, and form the family habits and tastes 





not according to the good, the true, and the beautiful, 
but to meet the requisitions of fashionable life. 


Dress OF CHILDREN.—The chief cause of infan- 
tile mortality is not more the weather or foul air than 
the ignorance and false pride of the mothers. Chil- 
dren are killed by the manner in which they are 
dressed, and by the food that is given them, as much 
as by any other causes. Infants of the most tender 
age, in our changeable and rough climate, are left 
with bare arms and legs and with low-neck dresses. 
The mothers, in the same dress, would shiver and 
suffer with cold, and expect a fit of sickness as the 
result of their culpable carelessness. And yet the 
mothers could endure such a treatment with far less 
danger to health and life than their tender infants. 

A moment’s reflection will indicate the effects of 
this mode of dressing, or want of dressing, on the 
child. The moment the cold air strikes the bare 
arms and legs of the child, the blood is driven from 
these extremities to the internal 2nd more vital or- 
gans of the body. The result is congestion, to a 
greater or less extent, of these organs. In warm 
weather the effect will be congestion of the bowels, 
causing diarrhea, dysentery, or cholera infantum. 
We think this mode of dressing must be reckoned as 
one of the most prominent causes of Summer com- 
plaints, so called. In colder weather congestion and 
inflammation of the lungs, congestion and inflamma- 
tion of the brain, convulsions, etc., will result. At 
all seasons congestion, more or less, is caused, the 
definite effects depending upon the constitution of 
the child, the weather, and various circumstances. 

It is painful, extremely so, to any one who reflects 
upon the subject, to see children thus decked like 
victims for sacrifice, to gratify the insane pride of 
foolish mothers. Our most earnest advice to all 
mothers is to dress the legs and arms of their chil- 
dren warmly at all events. It would be infinitely 
less dangerous to life and health to leave their bodies 
uncovered, than to leave their arms and legs as bare 
as is the common custom.—Medical Reporter. 


Hurry Peor_e.—One of the oddest things to wit- 
ness, if not one of the most disagreeable to encoun- 
ter, is the facility which some people have for taking 
offense where no offense is meant—“ taking huff,” as 
the phrase goes, with reason or without—and making: 
themselves and every one uncomfortable, for nothing 
deepet,than a mood or more than a fancy. Huffy 
people are to be met with, of all ages and in every 
station; but we are bound to say that the larger 
proportion will be found among women, and chiefly 
among those who are of an uncertain social position, 
or who are unhappy in their circumstances, not to 
speak of their tempers. Huffiness, which seems to 
be self-assertion in what may be called the negative 
form, and which the possessors thereof classify as 
high spirit or sensitiveness, according as they are 
passionate or sullen, is in reality the product of self- 
distrust. The person who is of an assured social 
status and of happy private condition, is never apt 
to take offense. 

Many and great are the dangers of action with 
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huffy people ; and sure as you are to flounder into 
the bog with them, while you are innocently thinking 
you are walking on the solidest esplanade, the dan- 
gers of speech are just as manifold. The dangers 
of jesting are, above all, great. It may be laid down 
as an absolute rule, which has no exception any- 
where, that no huffy person can bear a joke good 
humoredly, or take it as it is meant. If you attempt 
the very simplest form of chaffing, you will soon be 
made to find out your mistake ; and not unfrequently 
the whole harmony of an evening has been set wrong, 
because a thin-skinned, huffy person has taken a 
pleasant jest as 4 personal affront, and either blazed 
out or gloomed suddenly, according to his or her 
individual disposition and direction of the wind at 
the time. And even chaff, which was not meant to 
be applied to one more than another of the com- 
pany—chaff which touched no one and included all— 
is continually taken as especially designed. Should 
a chance cap, flung off at random, be felt to fit, it is 
perfectly useless to proclaim that it was a chance 
cap, and of random manufacture; your huffed friend, 
self-hated, will not believe you to her dying day, and 
will always hold you guilty of having crowned her 
intentionally with a disfiguring head-gear. 


Sorrow.—It may seem an anomaly, and yet is 
most true, that the grief which is at once the heavi- 
est and the easiest to bear is that which must be 
kept in the depth of the heart, neither asking nor 
desiring sympathy, counsel, or alleviation. Such 
things are often the divinest form of sorrow upon 
earth, For it harms no one, it wounds and wrongs 
none, and is that solitary agony unto which the angels 
come and minister—making the nights glorious with 
the shining of their wings. 

But one truth concerning sorrow is simple and 
clear enough for a child’s comprehension, that grief 
is the most nobly borne which is allowed to weigh 
the least heavily upon others. Not every one, how- 
ever, is unselfish enough to perceive this. Many 
feela certain pride in putting on, and long retaining 
their sackcloth and ashes. ‘They conceive that when 
they have sustained a heavy affliction, that there is a 
sort of disgrace in not displaying their grief. They 
can not see that any real wound in a deep, true, lov- 
ing heart is removed. We may bury our dead out 
of our sight, or out of our neighbor’s sight, which is 
of more importance ; we may cease to miss them 
from the routine of our daily existence, and learn to 
name people, things, and places, as calmly as if no 
pulse had ever throbbed at the merest allusion to 
them, but they are not forgotten. They have merely 
passed from the outer to the inner fold of our double 
life—which lies nearest our hearts. 


“Now I Lay ME Down To SLrEEp.”—There is 
much in the manner in which religious exercises are 
conducted in the family. The worship is none the 
less solemn because familiar. All the surroundings 
should, therefore, be in keeping with the hour when 
the family comes into the presence of the great God. 
Let father and mother sit side by side, let the chil- 





dren not be scattered in lounging attitudes round the 
room and at a distance, but placed near enough to 
each other to make a group, so that the unity of the 
worship shall appear as well as exist. 

Parents are not as careful as they ought to be of 
these outward things in a child’s religious education. 
The little one is taught to “say his prayer ”—but 
how? Perhaps with noise of conversation or play 
about him, he kneels after he has clambered on his 
bed, and rattles over the set words while he gazes 
round the room, ready with the “ Amen” to burst 
into a laugh with those that laugh around. It is not 
at all wonderful that he grows to consider the whole 
affair as very useless and unmeaning. 

Give your child different thoughts. You are doing 
what the disciples asked the Lord to do, when they 
said, “Teach us to pray.” You are teaching your 
child to pray, and to pray aright is, as Coleridge said, 
“the greatest achievement of the Christian’s warfare 
on earth.” At this hour of his childish prayer, your 
boy comes into communion with the Most High, and 
you should breathe softly, while angels listen. They 
see a deeper meaning in the act than you can recog- 
nize. That infant petition has in it what may touch 
your heart, if you will think: 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


Who can keep his soul but God? What a possi- 
bility is in that little word “if;” a possibility which 
darts a thrill of anguish through your breast! Into 
what arms could his soul nestle if not Christ’s, if it 
should go forth from that fair body to-night? Will 
you not, then, hush the room, and have father and 
children stand silently by, as with clasped hands and 
bowed head your child kneels reverently at your knee 
and solemnly lisps that prayer? Perhaps your face 
will rest upon his head while your full heart joins in 
the petition.— Askman’s Life at Home. 


LitrLE BrRorHERS.—Sisters, do not turn off your 
younger brothers as if they were always in your way, 
and any service which they might ask of you were a 
burden. Perhaps the hour may come when, over a 
coffin that looks strangely longer than you thought, 
and over a pale brow where often, half unwillingly 
and perhaps with a petulant push, you parted the 
hair, you bend with blinding tears and sobs that 
shake your very soul while remorseful memory is 
busy with the by-gone hours, You will wish then, 
that when he came and asked you to help him in his 
play, or to lift him on your lap because he was tired, 
or take him out because he wanted to see, you had 
laid aside yeur book and made the little heart glad. 


CONTENTMENT.— What a beautiful example for all 
of us is the resolution of the old lady, who from a 
crabbed and anxious body became quite the opposite ! 
When asked what had induced the change, she re- 
plied: “To tell you the truth, I have been all my 
life striving for a contented mind, and finally con- 
cluded to sit down contented without it.” 
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Tue Home oF WASHINGTON; or, Mount Vernon 
and its Associations. By Benson F. Lossing. 8vo. 
LP. 446. $3, $4,and $7. Hartford: A. S. Hale & 
Co. Cincinnati: E. Hannaford & Co. 

This is really a gem of a book. The name of its 
author is sufficient at once to secure the confidence 
of the American people. Mr. Lossing has been 
devoting his life and his great power both of pen and 
pencil to the illustration of American history. He 
has already issued illustrated volumes on the Revo- 
lution, The War of 1812, and the History of the 
United States, all of which have promptly taken 
their place as standard works. In the present volume 
he has chosen a unique and interesting field, Every 
true American will thank him for preserving in this 
beautiful form the memories of Mount Vernon. There 
is a most fortunate timeliness, too, in the gathering 
of the materials for this work. A little longer and it 
would have been too late. The transferring of the 
property from the possession of Mr. Custis, the 
adopted son of Washington, to the Ladies’ Mount 
Vernon Association, led to the removal of almost 
every relic of Washington that remained at his home, 
and these and many others at Arlington House were 
still more scattered by the storms of civil war which 
swept over Virginia’ Mr. Lossing’s collection of 
materials and his pencil sketchings were made before 
these devastations, and here in this beautiful volume 
they are preserved to perpetuate quite a complete 
picture of the home-life of the Father of his Country. 
Mechanically the volume before us is very beautiful, 
superfine paper, delicately tinted, bound in extra 
English cloth, beveled edge, and full gilt; the type 
is large and clear, and the hundred and fifty engrav- 
ings are original and neatly executed and printed. 
The volume well deserves the title of a “ Superb 
National Gift-book.” 


SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON. By Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Robertson. New Edition. Complete. 12mo. 
Pp. 838. $2. New York: Harper & Bros. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Robertson’s Sermons are widely known in this 
country and justly appreciated ; the interest of the 
present new edition lies in the convenience of the 
form and cheapness of the volume. In a single thick 
duodecimo we have the contents of four volumes as 
they originally appeared ; the type is also sufficiently 
large and clear for easy reading. These sermons are 
well worth the reading, but should be read with care, 
the young preacher being careful to avoid the faults, 
mistaking them for excellences, and also to avoid 
too easily accepting certain doubtful positions held 
by the author. These are not model sermons for 
two reasons: first, because they really are not ser- 
mons at all, a single discourse in the volume being 





the only one really written out and published under 
the author’s eye ; the others are not even full notes 
previously prepared by the author, but are simply 
“recollections,” “sometimes dictated by the preacher 
himse!f to the younger members of a family in which 
he was interested, sometimes written out by himself 
for them when they were at a distance and unable to 
attend his ministry ;” secondly, because Mr. Robert- 
son was evidently unsettled in his views of some of 
the vital doctrines of Christianity. He was pre- 
eminently a doubter, a sad, questioning, but sincere 
and earnest soul ; his mind was in perpetual unrest, 
while there is no doubt that his heart by a desperate 
determination of will was clinging to Christ, and 
cherishing a hope of eternal life through him. Yet 
the reason of that hope he was unable to give; of the 
nature and value of the atonement he had no clear 
views ; he was cut loose from the old orthodox state- 
ments of these vital doctrines of the Cross, and to his 
death gave no real evidence of his having surely 
anchored anywhere. He did not know what to be- 
lieve, but clung to Christ, hoping that in some way 
he had the power to save. This unsettled state of 
mind gives to his style a freedom and looseness of 
statement, an air of profound and serious struggling 
which constitutes no small part of its attractiveness, 
and which equally constitutes a sad delusion to the 
young preacher who is captivated by them and at- 
tempts to imitate them. Read Robertson’s sermons, 
but do not preach them; study his profound, and 
earnest, and struggling spirit, but do not be capti- 
vated by it, but stand firmly on the sure foundation 
and watch how even a sincere soul is doomed to dark- 
ness and sadness when it breaks from its anchorage. 


THE OLDEST AND THE NEWEST EMPIRE: China 
and the United States. By William Speer, D. D. 
8vo. Pp. 681. Cincinnati: National Publishing 
Company. 

Dr. Speer, Corresponding Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Education, and formerly a mis- 
sionary to China and to the Chinese of California, 
has had ample opportunity for becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the Chinese character and for study- 
ing and appreciating the important questions of the 
future relations of the Chinese people and our own 
country. We have been for some time expecting 
some enterprising author and publisher to give us a 
good book on this live subject. We are glad that. 
the work has fallen into such good hands, both with 
regard to the author and the publishers. The immi- 
gration of multitudes of Chinese into this country is 
a fixed fact; they are here by the thousands and 
will continue to come. To the Christian and philan- 
thropist it is a most significant fact, evidently one of 
those great providential movements to prepare the 
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earth for the kingdom of the Messiah. Every Chris- 
tian who can be taught rightly to understand and 
appreciate the Chinese character we are sure will 
welcome the Chinaman to our shores. He comes, 
however, as an element widely different from any 
hitherto introduced by immigration into our country. 
He comes from a civilization very different from ours; 
he comes as a heathen, and brings with him the 
thoughts, the habits, and the institutions of paganism; 
he comes from a great empire, as large as our own; 
from the midst of a population immensely exceeding 
ours ; from a government absolute and arbitrary, and 
brings with him customs, arts, and methods different 
from ours and from those of any other foreigners that 
seek a home among us. It is the duty of our people, 
and especially of our statesmen, tv understand this 
stranger. Dr. Speer is fully competent to introduce 
him, and has admirably done it in the volume before 
us. He treats of the history, character, talents, and 
capabilities of the Chinese people, and ably discusses 
the advantages which we may expect to derive from 
the introduction of many of these people into various 
departments of labor in all parts of our country. 
It is a good book, timely, truthful, and reliable in its 
statements. 


Free Russia. By William Hepworth Dixon, Author 
of “Free America,” “Her Majesty's Tower,” ete. 
8vo. Pp. 359. Mew York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Mr. Dixon is a great traveler and an excellent 
writer; he sees well and describes admirably; he 
sees below the surface, too, and beyond the mere 
description of scenes, always gives us very just esti- 
mates of the life and character of the people, and of 
important social and political questions which are 
agitated among them. The volume before us is a 
very interesting contribution to our knowledge of the 
great northern empire in its new regime of compara- 
tive freedom. Russia was born again by the Crimean 
war, and it is this new empire which has passed 
over from Asiatic forms into European, that the 
author tries to paint. His journeys covered most 
of the empire, and his sprightly pen vividly paints 
the living people. 


THE Ros Roy ON THE JORDAN, NILE, RED SEA, 
AND GENNESARETH, ETC. By F. Macgregor, M. 
A. With Maps and Ilustrations. 8vo. Pp. 464. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 

“Rob Roy” is the name of a famous canoe in 
which its intrepid master has made many adventurous 
and thrilling voyages. In the present volume he 
describes the scenes and events incident to a voyage 
in his little craft on the waters of Palestine, Egypt, 
and Damascus. The method of his journeyings 
brings him into contact with people and incidents 
not commonly met by the ordinary traveler, and 
gives a freshness and vivacity to his book that make 
it new and interesting, even to those who have read 
many books of travel through these sacred lands. 
The volume is copiously illustrated. 





SANctuM SANCTORUM; or, Proof-sheets from an 
Editor's Table. By Theodore Tilton, Editor of the 
Independent. 12mo. Pp. 325. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Theodore Tilton has been a great man, earnest, 

philanthropic, broad, and generous; a good writer, 
ready, vivacious, racy, pointed; a good editor, prompt, 
timely, quick-seeing, and far-seeing ;. but, alas! the 
bright gold has become dim, the earnest man passes 
over into a zealot, the broad and generous man into 
a dangerous liberalist. The /udependent was a glori- 
ous paper—it is a very dangerous one; it was a 
grand leader—it is a dangerous guide in almost every 
social, political, and religious question of the day. 
We are glad Theodore Tilton published this book ; 
it is precious because he could never produce such 
another ; it shows what he was ; it gives the genuine 
ring of the old Independent; it is valuable, as the 
picture of the artist becomes valuable when he is 
struck with blindness, or palsy, or death, and can 
produce no more. We commend this volume to the 
many friends of Mr. Tilton, who remember what he 
was, and regret what he is. 


LiFE AT HoME; or, Zhe Family and its Members, 
By William Aikman, D. D. i12mo0,. Pp. 249. 
New York: S. R. Wells. 

At a time when the sacredness of the marriage 
relation is so much called in question, and when the 
bonds which hold the family together are in danger 
of being lightly esteemed, any attempt to exalt the 
family life may be hopeful of good. The failure to 
reach the highest happiness of married life and the 
best results of family training are caused, we may 
believe, not so much by willfplness as by ignorance 
or inexperience. If at the outset a few cautions and 
suggestions, founded on mature thought and larger 
observation, were received, mistakes could be cor- 
rected and errors avoided, which too often occasion 
years of disappointment and sorrow. For such 
needful cautions and suggestions this is an admirable 
little book; it is sensible, plain, affectionate, and 
earnest. We give in our Family Circle some extracts 
from it, and will give more. We commend it to our 
readers, and especially to young families. 


18mo. 
Cin- 


HoME LIFE; or, How to Make Home Happy. 
Pp. 205. New York: Cariton & Lanahan, 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

This is another neat little volume in the same line 
as the preceding, and is addressed to parents, chil- 
dren, brothers, and sisters. It is the production of 
an English lady, Marianne Farningham, who has a 
“happy knack of saying good things and giving good 
advice without becoming dull or wearisome.” We 
join with the editor in recommen ing it earnestly to 
all the members of every Christian household, be- 
cause it contains hints and practical suggestions 
which, if heeded, would lead many who now find 
their chief pleasure in what is called society, to turn 
their attention to their own hearth-stones, and to 
make them what God meant they should be—* fairy 
rings of bliss.” 
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Our FATHER IN HEAVEN. By Rev. F H. Wilson, 
M.A. 16mo. Pp.326. $1.25. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
This volume explains and illustrates the Lord’s 

Prayer in a manner adapted to the understanding 

and feelings of young people. 


THE GoLpEN Cap; or, The Beautiful Legend of 
Fostedina and Adgillus, and other Stories. By Rev. 
FS. De Liefde. Illustrated. i6mo0, Pp.350. $1.25. 


Herbert Percy, By L. A. Moncrief. 18mo. Pp- 
241. 75 cents. New York: Carter & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: George Crosby. 

Two excellent and interesting books for young 
people, of the kind always issued by the Carters. 


LINSIDE FarM. Sy Mrs. F. F. Moore. 
346. 

Jessie GorDON. From the English Edition. 6mo. 
Pp. 405. Boston: Henry Hoyt. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 

These are also two excellent books for youth 
adapted to the family and the Sunday-school. The 
books published by Henry Hoyt are always safe and 
good. 


THE YouNG SHETLANDER AND HIS Home. By Rev. 
B. K. Pierce, D. D. Eleven Illustrations. 16mo. 
Pp. 336. New York: Carlton & Lanahan, Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

About one hundred and twenty miles north-east 
of Scotland, surrounded by the tempestuous North- 
ern Ocean, are the Shetland Islands. There are 
more than one hundred of them, but many are very 
small, and only thirty-four are inhabited. It was on 
one of these stormy islands that Thomas Edmond- 
ston, whose history is here given, was born in 1825. 
He was a noble youth and grew up to be a noble 
young man, richly endowed with talents and full of 
promise as a naturalist, but was most sadly cut 
down in the midst of a brilliant life at the age of 


16mo. Pp. 





twenty-one by an accidental shot. His story is most 
graphically told by Dr. Pierce, and in a method 
which can not fail to interest and instruct youthful 
readers, 


THE WRITINGS OF ANNE ISABELLA THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations, 8vo. Pp. 425. $2. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. With /1lus- 
trations, 8vo. Pp. 239. $1.50. Mew York: 
Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


Miss VAN KoRTLAND. 
Daughter Elinor.” 8vo. 
York: Harper & Bros. 
& Co. 


By the Author of “My 
Pp. 180. $1.50. Mew 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 


IN PAPER. 


Edinburgh Review, July, 1870, American Edition. 
The London Quarterly Review, July, 1870. Black- 
woods Edinburgh Magazine, June, 1870. New York: 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Company. 


Centarini Fleming, Henrietta Temple, Venetia. 
Novels by the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 


Breesie Langton. A Story of Fifty-two to Fifty- 
five. By Hanley Smart. Zhe Lady of the Ice. By 
James de Mille. With Illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 


Gwendoline’s Harvest. By the Author of “Carly- 
on’s Tear,” etc. Beneath the Wheels. By the Au- 
thor of “ Olive Varcoe,” etc. New York: Harper 


& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


Woman's Medical College of the New York Infirm- 
ary. Annual Catalogue and Announcement, 


Thirty-first Annual Catalogue of the Oakland Fe- 
male Seminary, Hillsboro, O., Rev. Joseph M’D. 
Mathews, D. D., Principal. 





Ff DITOR'S J ABLE. 


RECREATION.—Six years of unremitted labor in 
the office of the Repository has made its mark on 
the editor, and the symptoms plainly indicated the 
necessity of rest and recreation. But an editor’s 
rest can be but little more than change of occupation 
after all. Thinking of many places to which we 
might go for change of air and scenery, we finally 
settled on the islands of Lake Erie. A ride of ten 
hours carries us from Cincinnati to Sandusky ; an- 
other hour of delightful sailing on the lake brings 
us to Kelley’s Island. Here we find a quiet, breezy 
place which we can recommend to all weary and 
heat-burdened sufferers who feel compelled to tear 
themselves away from labor and society. A good, 





comfortable hotel, home-like and quiet, stands on 
the edge of the lake, and offers to the pleasure 
seeker as well as the invalid, peculiar attractions, 
not the least of which is the cool, bracing air of the 
lake. Steamboats running between Sandusky, De- 
troit, and other points, make ten landings daily at 
the island, keeping one constantly reminded of the 
close proximity of life and enterprise. 

Kelley’s Island is a spot of great interest in many 
respects. A few years ago it was a barren waste, 
unknown and uninhabited, described in a celebrated 
geography as a low, marshy island, covered with 
rattlesnakes and water-lilies. The geographer had 
evidently never seen it. It is not low or marshy ; it 
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never was much infested with rattlesnakes, nor was 
it ever prolific in water-lilies, The description, how- 
ever, would apply literally to some of the small, low 
islands of Lake Erie. In fact, Kelley’s Island is a 
mass of solid limestone rock, lifted about twelve 
feet out of the lake, and rising in some points to an 
elevation of forty and even fifty feet above the level 
of the lake. It is an interesting island to the geol- 
ogist, and presents to him many a hard problem to 
solve. The soil covers the rock to a depth of twelve 
to eighteen inches, and is exceedingly rich, being 
largely composed of disintegrated limestone. Geo- 
logically this island consists of successive strata of 
limestone, rising from the water’s edge to a height 
of fifty feet. At one point we counted sixty successive 
Jaminz ; this was at the highest point, near the north 
side of the island. These laminz or strata, varying 
in thickness from two inches to eight, are profusely 
loaded with fossil shells. They have all been formed 
in a horizontal position, and have been lifted together 
into the slight inclination which they now have from 
the horizontal. What is remarkable, too, is the fact 
that these fossil remains are all marine, and these 
huge rocks have been therefore at one time at the 
bottom of the ocean. What changes have taken 
place since then, and what ages were involved in the 
formation of these vast shell-rocks are known only to 
the Infinite Mind. If any one wishes to try the 
solution of the problem we will present it to him in 
the following form: Standing on the lowest table of 
rock jutting out into the lake on the north side of 
the island, and looking down upon its flat surface, 
you will find that surface literally covered with 
marine shell marks; the rock is in fact a mass of 
shell debris. In one place you may notice the impress 
of a stem of a species of fern that grew in the ages 
ago; the fact of its existence is here written in the 
solid rock. Now lift your eyes to the top stratum of a 
quarry that has recently been opened on this side of 
the island, and you see at once that the lowest rock 
on which you are standing has been covered with 
fully fifty feet of successive layers of rock deposited 
in the same way; namely, at the ocean bottom and 
formed very largely of marine shells, the species often 
varying in the different strata. Now your problem 
is, how long was this vast bed of shell-rock in making ? 
When and how was it lifted out of the salt ocean? 
When and how did the lake cease to be an ocean 
and become a body of fresh water ? 

Passing from these questions of the rocks we now 
come to indications of another kind of life, which 
also present some problems which human records 
can not solve. The island was for a long time the 
home of the Indians, but of what Indians, and when 
and how long they lived upon it are unknown. The 
living Indian was never seen upon the island; he 
had left it long before the white man approached it ; 
he has left only his memorials behind him ; his burial 
places are numerous ; his bones are found in great 
numbers ; his stone implements, flint arrow-heads, 
stone axes and hammers, bone knives and handles 
are found in abundance, and in his rude pictorial 
manner he has tried to tell some part of his story by 





cutting it into the rock. One of these pictorial in- 
scriptions, now almost effaced by the wearing of the 
weather and the lashing of the waves, is still an 
object of interest, on the face of a huge rock lying 
just at the water’s edge, a short distance east of the 
Island House. It is too much worn to be well made 
out, though some experts have tried to decipher it. 

But the dashings of the waves of the old ocean, 
and the generations of shell-fish that piled up these 
rocks, and the wild Indian that first claimed them 
for human habitation, have ali passed into the un- 
known and undiscoverable history of the past. The 
island is still here, more beautiful, more rich, more 
interesting than ever. Instead of barren rocks, the 
mere sepulchers of dead shell-fish, we have now a 
beautiful green island, covered with vegetation, and 
not long ago with forests of cedar and ash ; instead of 
the naked Indian and his rude implements we have 
now a happy, thriving, busy community of a thousand 
souls ; instead of dependence on the wild products 
of nature and the chances of the chase, we have now 
a garden spot enriching its cultivators and supplying 
tons of luscious grapes to the people. These islands 
are celebrated for their grape culture. In 1833 the 
Messrs. Kelley, of Cleveland, purchased and moved 
on the island bearing their name, finding five or six 
poor men and their families on the island. Five years 
later, in 1838, only twelve families were found on the 
island. The first trade was in stones and cedars ; the 
latter trade has become exhausted, more than $100,- 
ooo worth of cedar having been sold from the island, 
The stone trade is still a very important one, four im- 
mense quarries being opened, and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of stone being shipped annually. In 1840 the 
Messrs. Keiley began to experiment with the grape, 
but the first actual trade in grapes began in 1854. 
In 1846 the grape product of the island amounted 
to $5,00c. In 1861 the crop from 128 acres yielded 
$51,800. In 1869 a thousand acres were in grapes, 
and the yield averaged three and a half tons per acre, 
worth from seven to nine cents per pound, amounting 
to about a half million of dollars. The planting still 
continues, and the enthusiasm in the culture is as 
great as ever. The island is now nearly one half in 
grapes; it is about three miles long, a mile and a 
half wide, and contains about 2,700 acres. The 
price of land varies according to the enthusiasm of 
the planters, from $100 to $1,000 per acre. A bad 
grape season brings it down toward the lower point; 
but a fine crop of grapes immediately puts it up to- 
ward the highest price. 

Of course the visitor to Lake Erie must leave 
Kelley’s Island, and by another steamboat ride of 
about an hour, passing several beautiful islands on 
the way, must visit Put-in-Bay Island, where he will 
find an excellent hotel, and a Summer resort vhich 
has already become a great favorite to Western peo- 
ple; and deservedly so, too; we have visited but 
few places that can equal in attractiveness and health- 
giving qualities this beautiful place of resort. We 
can safely say the people of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan need not take a tiresome journey of a 
thousand miles to the East to find pure air, bracing 
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breezes, excellent bathing, capital fishing, and good 
society. They are all here near at hand. 

Put-in-Bay Island is about twenty-four miles by 
steamer from Sandusky, about forty from Toledo, 
and about sixty from Detroit. It derives its name 
from the fact that Commodore Perry put in here 
with his fleet after the great naval battle in 1813. 
Some of his dead heroes are buried just in front of 
where the hotel now stands. The island is one of 
the most beautiful of this group of remarkable islands 
lying on the bosom of the lake. It is about three 
miles long, contains about 1,700 acres, and has about 
800 inhabitants. The Bay itself is a lovely sheet of 
water, surrounded by a group of islands, all in the 
highest state of cultivation, being covered with vine- 
yards, fine residences, and flower gardens, and all 
easily accessible by the row-boat or sail-boat. Just 
opposite Put-in-Bay Island is “ Gibraltar,” the Sum- 
mer residence of Jay Cooke, the great American 
banker. The island is a precipitous rock, rising 
about forty feet above the lake. The soil has been 
largely made by Mr. Cooke, and its ornamentation 
is that of art rather than nature. It is a beautiful 
spot, and the residence is a very fine one. Mr. 
Cooke, we believe, annually invites some ministers 
to enjoy the hospitalities of this island home. He 
very carefully, however, we are told, excludes their 
wives, which in our opinion is a great mistake. If 
there is any body in the world that needs just such 
a rest and relief from home and parish duties, and 
the fresh lake breeze that blows about Gibraltar, 
it is the weary, worn wife of the preacher. Mr. 
Cooke’s goodness ‘would be more than doubled if he 
took this fact into consideration. 

All these islands are rich in geological interest. 
The limestone of which they are composed is much 
softer than that of Kelley’s Island, and breaks down 
readily under the washings of the waves ; the result 
is a very singular, ragged appearance of the rocks 
where they crop out on the surface, and many strange, 
fantastic shapes along their borders. On Put-in- 
Bay Island are found many curious caverns, some 
of which are quite large, with smooth floors, high 
walls, and clear and cool miniature lakes. Indeed, 
for all the purposes of Summer change and rest, we 
know of nothing better than these delightful islands 
of Lake Erie. 


A TEMPERATE MAN.—A correspondent of the 
Advance thus speaks of the drinking habits of the 
late Charles Dickens: “His liquors were of the 
choicest kind. Wines of rarest vintage were stored 
in his cellars. Highly spiced beverages came to be 
liked, and he was vain of his skill in compounding 
them. The ‘cider cup of Gad’s Hill’—a drink 
composed of cider, limes, brandy, pine-apple, toasted 
apples, lemon peel and sugar—became famous as a 
speciality of the place. A friend of mine who spent 
a day and night at Gad’s Hill last year, a gentleman 
to whom Dickens felt under great personal obliga- 
tions, and for whom he may therefore have empha- 
sized his hospitality, describes the visit as a continued 
bibulous festivity from noon till midnight. There 





was the cider cup on arriving at half-past twelve, P. 
M.; sports in the open air till two, when came brandy 
and water; a long walk through the fields till six, 
when curacoa with other /igueurs were served ; dress, 
dinner from seven till ten, with every variety of 
wines—coffee and cigars, and then pure spirits and 
various compounds of spirits till bed-time.” 

After detailing these moderate habits the writer 
naively adds: “If any one infers from what I have 
written that Charles Dickens was an intemperate 
man, in the actual acceptation of the word, whether 
in this country or in England, he mistakes my mean- 
ing. Dickens was never drunk. His intellect was 
never obfuscated by excess. But he ‘enjoyed life.’ 
He lived indeed too fast. This he himself felt, and 
hence his long walks from six to ten miles a day to 
counteract the effects of indulgence. For the Jast 
twelve months of his life he had been increasing in 
stoutness. He noticed this, and fearing what it por- 
tended, increased his hours of exercise. It would 
have been better had he begun at the other end.” 

The writer, however, pronounces very sensibly on 
the mooted question of Mr. Dickens’s religious life. 
“He was not religious. How religion could get 
into a man who never went to church, never kept 
Sunday sacred, never read his Bible, never affiliated 
with religious people, would be as great a mystery as 
Miss Tabitha Bramble’s ‘how the thunder could 
have spoiled the beer when the door was double- 
locked.’” Yet Mr. Dickens has been called in both 
English and American pulpits a “ Christ-like man!” 
It is time for Christians to have done with this cheap 
selling out of Christianity to the mere popularity 
of men. 


A SociaL Potson.—“ We advise our preachers to 
give more heed to the wants and duties of the pres- 
ent, and concern themselves or their people less 
about the destinies of the future. The good Provi- 
dence that is taking care of us all in the present life © 
will doubtless continue to do the best for us all in 
the life to come.” Such are the concluding words 
of a dictatorial and supercilious criticism of a promi- 
nent secular paper on the sermon of an earnest 
preacher uttering words of warning to the impenitent 
and wicked. The sentiment and tone are quite preva- _ 
lent in our secular papers, and through them are 
made to diffuse themselves widely among the people. 
There is a certain air of philosophy and dash about 
this style of utterance that pleases the vanity of 
young editors, and gratifies the irreligion of their 
readers. The sentiment is simply bold Universalism, 
or, worse yet, is mere paganism, not a whit more 
Christian than the exclamation of Confucius two 
thousand years ago, “ Take care of the present world, 
and let the gods take care of the next.” ‘This light 
and easy tossing off of the mysteries and destinies 
of the future life, so prevalent in the newspapers 
and other transient literature of the day, is subtilely 
sapping the foundations of the people’s faith in any 
future at all. Nothing is more needed, indeed, in the 
pulpit of the times than a clear and certain ring on 
the judgment to come. 






























































